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——>—_—— 
OLITICAL excitement has been increasing all through the 
week. The reunited Liberals, warming to their work, have 
carried Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions, but the Government, though 
fully aware, as Mr. Hardy acknowledged, of its ‘‘ severe defeat,” in- 
sists on retaining power in the teeth of the House of Commons, and 
threatens that if opposed it will dissolve without waiting for the 
new constituencies. ‘The House is so excited that it is fortunate 
members no longer wear swords, the leaders are in constant 
personal collision, and accusations of ‘‘ treason” are freely levelled. 
To make the situation really dangerous, the Tories are declaring 
on all sides, guardedly in the House, openly in their public meet- 
ings, and rashly in society, that the Queen is with them; that Her 
Majesty will not allow the Irish Church to fall; that the Sovereign 
is, in fact, above the Representatives. They of course utterly 
misrepresent Her Majesty, who for thirty years has been a Consti- 
tutional Sovereign, and who of course does not think, with the 
Prince Consort, that the Irish are the Poles of her dominion ; but 
it is clear they intend to raise the cry, ‘‘ Our Church and our Pro- 
testant Queen!” Do they, of all men, want to compel Radicals 
to march to the polls to the refrain of Ebenezer Elliott’s hymn, 
“God save the People?” ‘That will not be a nice beginning for 
the new electors. 


Mr. Disraeli made his statement on Monday evening to a 
thronged and excited House of Commons. It occupied about ten 
minutes, and revealed nothing. Mr. Disraeli, to make it look 
long, indulged for three-quarters of an hour in historical reminis- 
cences intended to prove that a Premier had always a right to 
dissolve a House elected while he was in Opposition, and for a few 
minutes more in a catalogue raisonné of his own virtues, but the 
actual statement was short. He had gone to Osborne on Friday ; 
had advised a dissolution; had, to smooth Her Majesty’s path, 
tendered his resignation ; had been told to wait a day; had been 
ordered on the morrow not to resign; and had received power to 
dissolve ‘‘as soon as the public business would permit.” In 
giving this short narrative, the Premier used the words “ Her 
Majesty” thirteen times, frequently employing them as a pronoun, 
and carefully indicated that the Queen, and not himself, had 
decided on the course to be pursued. 





Lord Malmesbury made a still shorter but similar statement in 
the Lords, reading it, says one observer, from a memorandum by 
Mr, Disraeli; but later in the evening the Duke of Richmond, 
President of the Board of Trade, made a very different one. He 
affirmed that Her Majesty in refusing the resignation tendered by 
the Ministry expressed her readiness, “in the event of any diffi- 
culties arising,” to dissolve. It ‘* would depend upon the state of 
affairs whether that dissolution should be under the existing con- 
stituency, or under the new constituency formed by the Reform 
Act.” His Grace has never since attempted to explain away or 
modify his words, which are universally understood to mean that 
the highest power of the Crown has been delegated to the 
Premier, not for a particular occasion, but generally, in order to 
enable him to coerce the House of Commons into voting against 
its conscience. 


Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms on Mr. Disraeli’s statement on 





scenes of Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday nights were scenes of 
confusion and passion such as the new Houses of Parliament 
have rarely seen. On Monday Mr. Gladstone pointed out that 
the Government had advised dissolution, as in 1852 and in 1859, 
not because they saw reason to think that the opinion of the 


7 country differed from the opinion of the House, but because they 


wanted to risk something for the chance of averting their own 
destruction. Mr. Lowe showed that the great defeats of the 
Government had not really had any effect at all upon their 
conduct, since they had determined on doing, in consequence of 
those defeats, precisely what they had declared their intention to 
do befora they took place. Mr. Ayrton charged Mr. Disraeli 
with shifting the responsibility of the course they were going to 
pursue on to the Queen. Mr. Bright assailed the Government 
most vigorously for the contempt which it showed for ‘ recog- 
nized principles,” for ‘‘ parliamentary practice,” and for ‘‘constitu- 
tional usage,” in its vehement desire to stay on that bench. ‘The 
House effervesced, in short, against Mr. Disraeli, who, no way 
abashed, asked the Liberals threateningly if they were ready to co- 
operate with the Government in endeavouring to obtain an im- 
mediate dissolution. 


But the anger of Monday was nothing to the anger of Tues- 
day, when the Duke of Richmond's menace had been clearly 
apprehended. Mr. Gladstone cross-examined Mr. Disraeli as to 
whether the Duke of Richmond's threat of dissolution in case the 
House behaved badly, was disavowed or not by the Government. 
Mr. Disraeli refused either to disavow or adhere to the Duke 
of Richmond's language, but restated his case so as to make it 
clear that he had got the power to dissolve when he pleased, and 
intended to use it as he thought most for the public advantage ; 
but he afterwards said that the power to dissolve had been granted 
solely on the question of the Irish Church, and would have no 
bearing on a defeat of the Government on other topics,—like the 
Scotch Reform Bill. Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Sandford, 
Mr. Cardwell all assailed Mr. Disraeli, till at last Mr. Graves, 
M.P. for Liverpool, rose ‘ to throw oil on the troubled waters,” 
which he did so clumsily, attacking the Liberals for putting a stop 
to all business for merely party purposes, that Mr. Bernal Osborne 
remarked that Mr. Graves’s oil was an article of a kind with 
which his great commercial experience had probably rendered him 
familiar,—petroleum oil. And, indeed, the sitting did not differ 
greatly from a sudden conflagration of that dangerous article. 


Mr. Gladstone’s two last resolutions on the Irish Church,—the 
last of them somewhat altered, so as to make perfectly clear that 
he asked the Crown only for leave to discuss the provisions of a 
suspensory Bill, suspending all new appointments to bishoprics, 
capitular appointments, and Crown livings till the 1st August, 
1869,—passed the House of Commons without a division on 
Thursday night, amidst great cheering,—the Ministry giving 
them their “decided negative,” but declining to divide. To 
these resolutions was added a new one, proposed by Mr. Whit- 
bread, ‘* That when legislative effect shall be given to the first 
resolution of this Committee respecting the Established Church of 
Ireland, it is right and necessary that the grant to the College of 
Maynooth and the Regium Donum shall be discontinued, due regard 
being had to all personal interests.” ‘Thus the doom of the Irish 
Church, if the next Parliament agrees with this, will strike 
before the 1st August in next year. The same date, as regards 
the month (1st August) was fixed for the emancipation of our 
West Indian slaves, and since that took place we doubt whether 
the cause of true freedom has had any triumph so complete in 
English politics. 

If Tuesday night was like a conflagration of petroleum, 
Thursday was like the explosion of nitro-glycerine. The sitting 
had been at first unusually calm, and even the debate on Mr. 








Monday night, and indeed all his speeches throughout the fierce | 
conflicts of the week, were in the most admirable temper, but the ! 


Sinclair Aytoun’s silly amendment, pledging the House not to give 
any of the capitalized income of the Irish Church to the Roman 
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Catholics, had been only confused and confusing, when on Mr. 

sladstone’s moving that the resolutions carried in Committee -be 
reported to the House, Mr. Disraeli casually observed, —evidently 
with a purpose of re-exciting the subsiding anger of the contest, 
—that ‘ those who had introduced these resolutions to the House 
had only introduced into the country the elements of confusion.” 
‘Thereupon Mr. Bright arose and fell on Mr. Disraeli. He asserted 


that the House had only been carrying out the policy advocated | 
by Mr. Disraeli himself 25 years ago, and the general outline of | 


which he declared only the other night that he still conceived to 
be true in feeling. But he had been diverted from that policy 
by climbing the ladder “of parliamentary promotion and notor- 
iety.” Mr. Disraeli had talked the other night of his inter- 
views with his Sovereign “ with a mixture of pompousness and 
sometimes of servility,” but he had deceived his Sovereign, if he 
still held the views of twenty-five years ago; and he had also been 
guilty of the crime of pushing her to the front of a great struggle. 
When Mr. Bright sat down chaos was loose again. Mr. Disraeli 
implied that there were gentlemen, and also men who were not 
gentlemen, on the other side, and he would be judged as to this 
“¢ pompousness and servility” by the true gentlemen on either side 
of the House,—and so forth. It seems scarcely possible to avoid a 
dissolution. 

Mr. Bright, no doubt, wishes to compel the resignation of the 
Government this year, —whether after dissolution or otherwise,—for 
he asserts very justly that the delay to next year will put off the 
difficult and complex legislation needed on the Irish Church to 
the year after,—so that Ireland will distrust the sincerity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy altogether. On the importance of early prepa- 
ration for this act of justice,—and it would take, with all the 
resources of an Administration actually in power, a whole long 
vacation to prepare so as to stand the fierce criticism of Parlia- 
ment,—we heartily concur with Mr. Bright; but is he wise in 
giving Mr. Disracli a colourable pretext for telling his own sup- 
porters that dissolution to the present coustituencies was forced 
upon him, in spite of his great reluctance,—by the violence of the 
Opposition? It is for a pretext of this kind that Mr. Disracli is 
really waiting. 

A telegram from Sir Robert Napier announces that he has 
destroyed Magdala, probably to convince unbelievers who thought 
it impregnable, and on April 21 had reached Talanta on his 
return march. He expects to be clear of Abyssinia about the 
25th of May. 

We have two current beliefs to correct about Sir Robert Napier. 
Deceived by his long service of 42 years we have called him an 
old man, but though old for India, where men are entitled to 
retiring pensions at 47, he is young for Europe. Though an 
Engineer, he went out a boy of sixteen, and is only fifty-eight. 
We are assured, moreover, on good though not direct authority, 
that although there may be a prejudice at the Horse Guards 
against scientific officers, there is none against Sir Robert Napier, 
who has been supported by the Duke of Cambridge to the whole 
extent of his power. It was at the Duke's personal request that 
the only honour which could be given to Sir R. Napier without 
his own consent, the G.C.B., was at once bestowed on him, and 
news of his appointment sent by telegraph. 





The Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, has decided that the meet- 
ings of the CréJit Mobilier, on the 12th of February and the 1st of 
March, 1866, at which 60 millions of new shares were ordered for 
issue, were illegal. They declare that the reports presented were 
false, and that the Company was at the time in a precarious posi- 
tion, and, therefore, the value of the shares, 2,400,000/., must be 
repaid to the shareholders by the directors—MM. E. Pereire, Is. 
Pereire, Michel Chevalier, Renouard de Bussitre, Galliera, Busta, 
Gremingen, and Sellitre. Those gentlemen are, in fact, fined that 
sum, a precedent we recommend to the careful study of Parliament. 
A similar law in England would save hundreds of families from 
ruin every year; perhaps, in the end, introduce a habit of truthful- 
ness into dealings in shares. 


The American journalists gave Mr. Dickens a farewell dinner 
on April 18, and Mr. Dickens, who is said to have made 40,0001. 
by his hundred readings in the States, delivered an eloquent 
although somewhat turgidspeech. He pledged himself to bind up 
with every copy of the American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit which 
he may hereafter sell, his testimony that he has been received in 
America ‘‘ with unsurpassable politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, 
hospitality, consideration, and respect for privacy.” He averred 
that in England to be an American was to be received with the 


jreadiest respect anywhere,—surely more pleasant than tren 
| hoped for a permanent alliance, and declared * that it Would be 
| better for this globe to be riven by an earthquake, fired } . 
comet, overrun by an iceberg, and abandoned to the Arctic - 
and bear, than that it should present the spectacle of these two 
great nations, each of which has, in its own way and hour, striven 
so hard and so successfully for freedom, ever again being arrayed 
the one against the other.” After that, one can understand wh 

Mr. Dickens painted Elijah Pogram so well. He appreciated him 
with the sympathy of a fellow orator, and has at last, by much 
/study, surpassed him. The Pogram Defiance could have egg. 
| tained nothing “ taller” than that sentence. 


The Unionist Members of the German Customs’ Parliament 
have proposed an address to the King of Prussia begging 
him to complete the work of unification, and declaring tha 
‘*should any foreign power attempt to thwart the efforts 
of the German people towards a more complete unification 
national honour will unite the whole of the people, with. 
out any dissensions of party, to resist any attempt at foreign 
dictation.” Many of the Southern members threatened to retire 
if this were carried, the French journals received the proposal 
almost as a declaration of war, and the King was ill pleased at the 
attempt to *‘ force his hand.” Consequently, the Parliament, by 
a vote of 186 to 150, passed to the order of the day. 


The trial of President Johnson has concluded, the Senate hag 
adjourned till Monday, and the final verdict will be delivered on 
Tuesday by public voting. It is certain, of course, that the 
verdict will be guilty, but there must still be doubt as to the 
sentence, since Mr. Sumner has proposed that it should be 
voted by a majority, thus avoiding the necessity of a two-third 
vote. This, however, will not be carried, and we have little doubt 
Mr. Johnson will by noon on Tuesday have ceased to be President 
of the United States. President Wade will, we imagine, be 
installed in the afternoon, resistance of any kind being entirely 
out of the question, as General Grant will at once cease to obey 
any one but the President appointed by Act of Congress. Should 
Mr. Johnson depart quietly for ‘Tennessee, the victory of Parlia- 
ment over the Person will in America be complete, without blood- 
shed or disturbance to society. It is believed that Mr. Sumner 
will be Secretary of State. 


The great meeting at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday in sup- 
port of the Union between Church and State was, as a clerical 
demonstration, a great success. As regards a lay demonstration 
it was naught; and as regards argument it was imbecile. ‘The 
venerable Primate took the chair, and explained that as Mr. Miall 
wishes to destroy the State and Church in England, and as Mr. 
Gladstone happens to agree with Mr. Miall on quite different 
grounds, as to the State Church in Jreland, Mr. Miall’s views 
must be taken as prophetic of Mr. Gladstone's future course ; and 
that was about as good, or bad, an argument, as any other used. 
The Bishop of Oxford, who was interrupted by cries of “No 
popery,” and in his Christian enthusiasm called his interrupters 
‘‘ sibilant geese,” happily remarked that a State Church provides for 
the poor who cannot provide for themselves, while a rich Jezebel 
can afford to have 400 chaplains all to herself if she pleases; 
which is excellent, but a hard hit at the Irish Establishment,— 
the Establishment of the rich alone. The Catholics will, we fear, 
in future call it Dr. Wilberforce’s Jezebel Church. 


The Bishop of London enlarged on the danger of substituting 
the Pope’s authority in Ireland for the Queen’s,—but did not ex- 
plain how disestablishment is likely to increase the authority or 
further establish the supremacy of that excellent old gentleman in 
Ireland. The Dean of Westminster,—yes, even the Dean of West- 
minster !—swelled the throng of voices without adding a single 
idea to the logical stock of the friends of the Irish Church,—but, 
then, he was too liberal for the audience, who greeted him with 
‘‘No Liberalism,” “On Stanley, on!” and would not let him 
articulate half his speech. How he reconciles his defence of the 
Irish Establishment with his recent tract on State Churches we 
were really anxious to see, believing that able argument to be 
fatal to the principle of the Irish Church. But “the sibilant 
geese,”—or the intrinsic difficulty of the case,—or both, were too 
much for him; and there was not a word in his reported speech to 
support his resolution. 


Perhaps the most telling speech was the Archbishop of York's, who 
after the usual taunt about party purposes proceeded to harp on 





the cruel position in which the Queen will be placed by the pro- 
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suspensory Act, which, however, he promised jocularly that 
f Lords should throw out. The Archbishop insisted 


0 
ape pomp on the evil of allowing the faintest cloud to arise 
by a the Queen and her subjects. Well, who is raising the 


cloud, but they who tell her she ought not to have such an Act 
: ed for her acceptance, and who promise to place the power 
y 7 Lords between her and the Commons* ‘he Archbishop 
pedo what he is about in using this courtly tone to the Queen, 
but his eloquence will do more to injure the House of Lords 
and diminish the popularity of the Throne than to scare the 
Commons. sleaadilapaaanaaaibiaaaianaie 

The Royal Academicians held their annual dinner on Saturday, 
avith the Prince of Wales in the chair. This is the centenary of 
the Academy, which, before next year, will take possession of its 
new galleries behind Burlington House. It would have taken 
them in time for this Exhibition, but that Government is reluc- 
tant to move the library of the Royal Society until their new 
buildings are ready. The speeches were of the ordinary kind. 
The Prince of Wales said that he had never doubted that Irishmen 
were loyal; the Duke of Cambridge praised the Abyssinian expe- 
dition, which bad marched over a roadless country, “ now 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and a little farther on 5,000 feet lower ;” 
the Archbishop of York said that art civilized people, and ex- 
pressed a clerical preference for its melancholy side ; and the Presi- 
dent, Sir Francis Grant, gave some statistics of the year’s work. 
No less than 3,011 pictures were sent in, of which the hanging 
committee have accepted 1,076, and hung all but 180. If they 
had rejected the portraits, which are not paintings, and ridiculous 
pictures like the President's ‘‘ Battle of the Alma”—a mere 
collection of poor portraits—they would have had room for 40 


more. 


A sharp debate arose on Monday night on the going into Com- 
mittee on the Income-Tax. Mr. Gladstone, in a powerful speech, 
declared that whereas his government had left the country with a 
diminishing expenditure of 65,914,0001., the demand for the 
ensuing year was 70,428,000/., a difference of 4,514,000/., exclu- 
sive of the payment for the Abyssinian War. ‘The answers of Sir 
John Pakington, Mr. Corry, and Mr. Ward Hunt were, in brief, 
that the Army and Navy had been neglected, that deficiencies had 
been supplied, that there were Enfields to convert, ironclads to 
build, twopence a day extra to be paid to soldiers, and increased 
wages to most kinds of working men. Nobody but a Cabinet 
Minister, with a head for figures, can say whether these excuses 
are well founded, but Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers, who under- 
stand them and are truthful men, say they are not, and there is 
this broad fact to be noted. We are spending 4,000,000/. more 
than Mr. Gladstone spent, and have no more men. 


The colliers convicted of terrorizing Wigan by riots have 
received sentences of five years’ penal servitude. That seems 
energetic, but a steady determined execution of a mild law when 
resisted by force would prevent rioting far better than this spas- 
modic severity. Six months’ imprisonment would stop threats to 
“‘ knobsticks,” if only it were certain that the man guilty of them 
would always be arrested, never be rescued, and always con- 
demned. 


We have noticed elsewhere a remarkable speech delivered by 
Prince Ladislas Czartoryski before the Polish Historical Society in 
London. It contains a new and workable programme for Poland, 
which is believed to have the approval of very considerable per- 
sonages indeed. ‘The Prince, now the chief living Pole, came over 
specially to deliver it, and the Russian Government is said to be 
making formal complaints of the protection extended by Austria 
to Poles in Roumania. 


Mr. Disraeli was very happy, here and there, in his speech at 
the Literary Fund Dinner on Wednesday. He spoke of himself as 
an athlete ‘‘ coming from the heat of combat to the pure flow of 
some pellucid stream to slake the thirst of battle.” He insisted 
on the ‘exuberant reproductiveness” of English literature, 
—its constantly recurring epochs of great” fertility and 
brilliance, and spoke of the present as a time ‘‘when the 
voice of true poets is heard, when our language is working 
with a vigour and versatility that has never been exceeded, 
when historical investigation has been conducted with an ornate 
Sagacity that very few periods of literary excellence could equal, 
aud when the conclusions of science have been communi- 
cated to the multitude in a classic style which certainly a 
century ago was wanting to those invaluable labours.” That is a 





very happy description of the state of English literature, especially 
as regards science, and also history,—for “ornate sagacity” 
describes Kinglake, though not Froude,—and it would 
describe still better Gibbon and Macaulay. But Mr. Disraeli 
forgot all reference to his own many rivals and superiors in prose 
fiction,—which, after all, is the richest department of our living 
literature at the present moment. 


The Times is not very great on finance. A few years ago it 
discovered that Prussia had just joined the Zollverein, Prussia hay- 
ing always been the essence of the Zollverein. A few months ago 
it discovered that the United States’ debt was almost all in 
terminable annuities and would expire in twenty years,—a dis- 
covery which must have made Mr. McCulloch sigh. On Thursday 
the Zimes produced in a pompous leader on our commerce with 
France the following remarkable statement :—‘‘ We lowered the 
wine duties upon signing the Treaty, and were only too glad to 
hear that the importation of wine from France into the United 
Kingdom, which brought us only 865,747/. in 1865, should have 
risen to 1,456,060/. in 1866, and that an equal increase from 
826,422/. to 1,401,013/. should be observable in French spirits, from 
850,959. to 1,010,975/. in eggs, from 1,867,085/. to 2,276,493/. in 
butter, from 950,3391. to 1,129,061/. in gloves,” &c. Mr. Hunt 
will be startled to see that we raise so large a revenue from the 
import of eggs, butter, gloves, &c., on which it had always been 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone abolished all duty in 1860. They 
are always entered free of duty in the regular official tables. Has 
the Times any higher authority ? 


The manufacture of dignities has gone on pretty rapidly of late 
years. Within the last thirteen years the Crown has created 61 
peers and 71 baronets, a few of the peerages, however, being mere 
promotions. ‘The Peerage certainly does not perish at that rate, 
and if the system goes on we shall one day see every rich man a 
Peer ; or Pitt's idea will be realized, that every man with 10,000 
acres should sit in the Lords. Even as it is, there are very few 
men with that amount of Jand, particularly if held in one block, 
who are not labelled in some way. The demand for baronetcies is 
a special and very curious feature in English society. ‘They really 
give nothing except an hereditary label, yet they are evidently 
objects of very keen competition. We wish it were possible to 
put two or three peerages and baronetcies up to auction, and 
see what they are actually worth in the estimation of mil- 
lionaires. 





Although the amount of business transacted in home stocks 
this week has been only moderate, the quotations have ruled firm 
throughout. Consols are quoted at 94 to 4, with dividend for 
money ; and 92§ to 3 ex dividend for the 4th of June. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents., 92} to §; Exchequer Bills, 12s. to 
17s. prem. Indian Stocks have been steady at extreme rates. 
Colonial Securities have been in good demand, and a New Zealand 
Government Loan of 1,114,000/. in Five per Cent. Debentures at 
97 was speedily subscribed for. Transactions have since taken 
place at 1 prem. Railways have been dull, and prices have slightly 
receded for most of the principal English lines. Notwithstanding 
the official minimum remains unchanged, the rate for good short 
bills in the open market is 2 to 24 per cent. The stock of bullion 
in the Bank of England is now 20,402,992/.; in the Bank of 
France, 46,158,000/. 


Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Thursday, April 30. Friday, May 8. 
 ~ 153 = 15g 


Mexican . 
37 ove 37k 


Spanish... oe ooo ooo ooo ove coe 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 ... 9 se ase eee 604 one 60 
ie o MB w «om 635 ose 624 

United States 5.20's ... ss. sen wee ae 702 ove 703 


Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading British Railways 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Thursday, April 30. Friday, May S. 
Great Eastern... a ee a 3t 335 
Great Northern cco a 103 ove 103 
Great Western . “ie 54} eee oA 


Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ooo me 128} ae 128 
London and Brighton = om one _ 53 eco a 
London and North-Westera exe ove 116, eve 1154 
London and South-Western oo ove on 92 ese 91h 
Lendon, Chatham,and Dover... a ove 1s} ooo 153 
Metropolitan ... ae a io a on 124 ove 112 
ie «<< «<< « = 109 1075 
North-Eastern, Berwick ae ws om 1035 ave 1023 
Do. etn mm 95 ove 95 
South-Eastern... eee ose ees eve ee 74 ww 1% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL COMA. 


TF the House of Commons votes on the Irish Church ac- 

cording to its conscience, it shall be fined unnecessarily 
a million sterling.” When all has been said that can be said, 
that is the net result of the extraordinary series of “ explana- 
tions” with which the Premier and his colleagues have 
this week favoured Parliament and the country. Mr. Disraeli, 
to do him justice, wished to conceal his menace under consti- 
tutional forms, to threaten delicately, to bully suavely, to sug- 
gest the horsewhip in gentlemanly fashion; but the Duke of 
Richmond, either because he cared less for plebeian feeling, or 
was less perfect a master of deceptive words, blurted out in the 
Upper House the whole truth. Mr. Disraeli explained on 
Monday, in along speech which tantalized his audience till 
they could have hissed him, that he had gone down on Friday 
to Osborne—he did not add without sleep, lest he should have 
seemed to reflect upon the Queen’s determination never to live 
in her capital, and seldom within 200 miles of it—had seen 
her Majesty, and had advised a dissolution. He had, also, in 
order to leave the Queen free to take any course she pleased, 
irrespective “of personal claims, however well founded or 
meritorious,” tendered his own and his colleagues’ resignation. 
Her Majesty demanded a day for consideration, a day occupied, 
it is rumoured, in consulting Lord Derby by telegraph,—who, 
nevertheless, has made no statement upon the subject,—and on 
Saturday informed the Premier that she declined to accept 
his resignation, but gave him power to dissolve, and appeal 
either to the present or the future constituency, Mr. Disraeli 
carefully abstained from saying which. He, however, hinted 
that his own preference was in favour of a dissolution in the 
autumn, and an appeal to the new electorate, all difficulties 
of registration and so on being surmounted by special Acts. 

So far there is little to object to on constitutional grounds, 
except the gross way in which Mr. Disraeli has informed, or, 
as is much more probable, misinformed the people of Ireland 
that their Sovereign is personally unwilling to grant their 
dearest wish, is, in fact, determined not to grant it unless 
compelled by a plebiscitum. On the Premier's own showing, 
he left the responsibility of decision to Her Majesty instead 
of taking it on himself, and thus placed the Throne in an 
attitude of direct personal antagonism to all its Roman 
Catholic subjects, a violation not only of constitutional eti- 
quette, but also of constitutional law, which, if it became a 
precedent, could end only in a conflict between the Crown and 
the House of Commons. The Sovereign in England does not 
act, but is only advised to act, and can therefore never seem 
to the people one who refuses justice or grace. Mr. Disraeli 
has broken this most beneficial rule, apparently with the 
single idea of helping his party to go to the country with the 
ery of “Our Protestant Queen!” As if this were not suffi- 
cient, however, he appears, from the Duke of Richmond's 
statement, to have demanded from the Sovereign a 
power more extensive than has ever been given to a 
subject, a right of dissolving whenever a dissolution might 
be advantageous to himself, without previously consulting the 
constitutional arbiter,—power, that is, not to advise dissolu- 
tion for certain reasons, but to dissolve of his own will. 
On the same night the Duke of Richmond, in answer to the 
Duke of Somerset, said, “It, of course, will depend upon the 
state of affairs whether that dissolution shall be a dissolution 
undertheexisting constituency, or whether it shall be a dissolu- 
tion under the new constituency to be formed under the Reform 
Act. The result is that we still occupy the same position we 
did before, and intend to conduct the affairs of the country, 
so long as we are able to do so, and in the event of any diffi- 
culties arising, Her Majesty was graciously pleased to state that 
she would make no objection to a dissolution of Parliament.” 
That is to say, if the Premier is not left absolute, if the Con- 
stitution is not suspended, if the House of Commons will not 
consent to become a Council of Registry while Mr. Disraeli 
makes laws, it is to be dissolved, no matter what the occasion 
or what the inconvenience to the nation, without advice 
tendered to the Crown, without the intervention of any per- 
sonage removed above party influences, and dissolved not to 
benefit the country, but solely to keep Mr. Disraeli in power 
for ten months more. Such an exercise of the highest 
authority may of course be constitutional, just as it would be 
constitutional to dissolve Parliament once a quarter ; but it is 
an exercise which, if repeated, would compel the nation to 
consider whether a Constitution authorizing so inconvenient 


or oppressive a mode of action ought not to be revised 0 
Constitution is not a written law, to be stretched til] it aan 
but a body of precedents intended to reconcile an ancient ; 
splendid institution, the Monarchy, with the direct and py 
limited sovereignty of the nation over its public lien 
Any breach of those precedents is always ieee 
as tending to destroy those etiquettes which cnshls he 
reality of popular power to co-exist with the appearance H 
prerogative, and to suspend dissolution over the heads of th 
House—without necessity, for a new House is a certaint e 
the spring—is certainly, if not a coup d'état, a most pba 
tional measure. Yet Mr. Disraeli, when cross-examined . 
the Liberal leaders on Tuesday, entirely declined to rs 
his ducal subordinate. He was evidently annoyed and 
alarmed at the aspect of the House; but though he spoke 
twice, and even permitted Sir Stafford Northcote to say that no 
“menace ”’ was intended, he carefully avoided any denial of the 
facts the Duke of Richmond had so imprudently acknowledged 
He, and not the Duke, he said, had had an audience of the 
Sovereign ; the Duke, not he, was responsible for any differenca 
in their statements; he had not even read the Duke’s speech, 
but he never declared distinctly that the Duke had been arn 
taken. The President of the Board of Trade, though a Duke 
is a man of sense and experience; his very rashness shows 
that he is incapable of manipulating words, and we have 
not a doubt that he reported with strict accuracy what Mr, 
Disraeli had said to him, and probably instructed him to 
repeat from his place in the Lords. Whether any restriction 
was laid upon the motive of dissolution, or whether it was 
confined to the Irish Church, matters little; for as the latter 
will be discussed all the session, an excuse can be found at 
any most convenient moment. 

How, then, do we stand? Clearly, the Constitution, if not 
abolished, is at least in a state of coma. The vital principle of 
that Constitution is, that Her Majesty’s Government shall be 
carried on by persons in whom the House of Commons has 
confidence. The business before the House is the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church; on that business, one of the 
gravest national importance, the House has formally registered 
its want of confidence in the Government, and still the Govern- 
ment remains in power. The will of Mr. Disraeli prevails 
against the will of the representative body, the precise test of 
the substitution of personal for Parliamentary government. 
It is true that it is only for the moment. It is true that no 
man of either party, unless it be perchance a silly Bishop, 
intends to support Mr. Disraeli’s “‘ personal claims” to a dic- 
tatorship; but if the precedent is allowed, if the Premier is 
not punished for this attack upon the House by final expul- 
sion from office, if the House of Commons calmly submits to 
be shorn of its most valuable prerogatives, a Minister with the 
multitude at his back may one day deprive it of power not 
for ten months, but for ten years, may reduce it by perpetual 
dissolutions to a Council of Registration—a body in which, as 
Mr. Bouverie said, it is a question whether gentlemen could 
sit. And the members will run this tremendous risk without, 
after all, averting the dissolution they dread so much. The 
Liberals will not draw back from the task in which they are 
engaged for any resistance from their adversaries or any frown 
from their superiors—they cannot without breaking faith 
with the people of Ireland, and avowing that they thirsted 
only for power. The address to the Queen must be voted, 
and Mr. Disraeli must either advise Her Majesty to agree to 
it in the teeth of his own policy, or must advise her to reject a 
prayer of the House of Commons, and thus make a direct vote of 
censure and an immediate dissolution inevitable. An enormous 
penalty must be inflicted on Mr. Disraeli’s supporters as well 
as his adversaries, the course of public business disarranged, 
and a great and needful measure stopped for a year—and all 
for what ? Not to enable the new electorate to pronounce on the 
Irish Church, for that it must do in any case; not to settle 
whether the present Parliament is or is not in accord with its 
constituents, for that has been settled long ago by the letters 
of voters to their members; but to enable Mr. Disraeli to vent 
his rage upon a Parliament which will not obey his behests 
in the teeth of its own conscience. There has not been such 
a position for years, not to say centuries, and we appeal not to 
the Liberals, but to the Tories and old Whigs to terminate it 
at once. Itis not to their advantage that the Constitution 
should be set aside in favour of personal power, whether 
exercised by a King or a Minister like Mr. Disraeli ; for if set 
aside, those who despise it can rely only upon concessions to 
the multitude which will be far more democratic than any 
law Parliament is likely to pass. Their interest, at all events, 
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ct constitutionalism, and Mr. Disraeli in the whole of this 


— shown that for the Constitution he has only scorn. 
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gIR ROUNDELL PALMER’S RENUNCIATION. 


IR ROUNDELL PALMER is the only distinguished 
Liberal who has refused his support to Mr. Gladstone 
on the question of the Irish Church. Lord Elcho, indeed,—if 
he may be called either distinguished or Liberal,—has done 
more than refuse his support to the Opposition, for he has 
given it to the Government ; but then Lord Elcho has been 
mixed up in all the mancouvres of the two last sessions, and 
always in the same troglodyte sense ; and is but continuing this 
session the policy of the last. And moreover, if it were other- 
wise, Lord Elcho had nothing at stake in the matter except so 
much political reputeas may besupposed to remain to him. With 
Gir Roundell Palmer the case is very different. For many years 
back the most distinguished of Chancery barristers, and with a 
great legal and no slight political reputation in the House of 
Commons,—the warmest and most consistent of the supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Reform policy in both 1866 and 1867,— 
the ablest Liberal Attorney-General who has held office for 
many years,—the most edifying of lawyers,—the most urbane 
of advocates, the most suave of politicians, the office of Lord 
Chancellor had long been his by right whenever the next 
Liberal Government might come in, until by his action on the 
Irish Church he has voluntarily forfeited that right,— 
nay, almost rendered it impossible either for the Liberal 
Minister to offer, or for himself to accept, it. That the 
great legal adviser of the Liberal Cabinet on a question so 
thorny, so full of subtle difficulties, as the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, should be known to be at heart utterly 
opposed to disestablishment, would be a scandal certain to 
throw suspicion and bring accusations on the Ministry, even 
if,—which is scarcely likely,—a politician who had withheld 
his vote from his party while in Opposition, would think of 
lending his willing co-operation to the detail of the plans he 
had disapproved, when they had returned to power. In fact, 
the natural and almost necessary interpretation that we must 
put on Sir Roundell Palmer’s secession in the late divisions, is 
this,—that honestly differing from his friend and former col- 
league, Mr. Gladstone,—still holding to the view which they 
once shared,—still regarding disestablishment as a wilful injus- 
tice to a great national institution which he reveres,—he 
prefers to resign all immediate hope of the great prize which 
is the natural crown of his whole career, both professional 
and political, and now almost within his grasp, rather 
than give one vote which would strain his principles, 
and fret his conscience during the rest of his life. 
And in a life at best so chequered and doubtful as the 
political, we need not point out that, to give up all immediate 
hope of this sort of prize, is practically not distinguish- 
able from resigning it absolutely and for ever. Only a 
great lawyer on the very threshold of the highest legal 
functions in the country, which he well knows that he is fitted 
not only to discharge with great ability, but to adorn, can 
appreciate the sacrifice which Sir Roundell Palmer has thus 
made. And we, who look upon his principles as unfortunate 
and mistaken, and even mischievous, cannot resist an expres- 
sion of honest admiration for the sincerity and simple straight- 
forwardness of the nature which is thus completely unable to 
catch the contagion of the new opinions,—which displays none of 
that facility of new belief that, while perfectly honest, is so 
remarkable a characteristic of therepresentative intelligence pro- 
per to our electoral system. There are many men whose opinions 
really and honestly change with the changing demands of their 
position,—not because they force their minds to ignore what is 
inconvenient, and to dwell on what is most pertinent to the 
exigency, but because their position in life is so much more 
a part of them than any abstract convictions, that, without 
knowing it, the convictions fit themselves to the position, 
instead of the position to the convictions. Such men are not to 
be blamed. They never play the part of martyrs only because 
they have not the nature which clings to truth more closely than 
to external privileges and duties. But it is an example which 
elevates and ennobles the whole region of politics when any man 
with his hand so near the highest prizes of earthly existence as 
was Sir Roundell Palmer’s, withdraws it deliberately, and with- 
out even the ostentation of self-sacrifice, because he finds that 
he cannot take it with a clear conscience and a quiet heart. 
Sir Roundell Palmer has always been at once Liberal in poli- 
tics proper, and Conservative in legal and ecclesiastical policy. 


direct influence in the State, partly in the belief that the 
whole community when thus admitted would take a Conser- 
vative view ;—partly from the conviction that whether this 
should be so or not, the right course is not to dictate terms 
from the fortified towers of exclusive privileges, but to meet and 
confer frankly on the fair and level ground of political equality. 
He was nearly the first of the Liberals to advocate ‘ Household 
Suffrage,’—a formula the very family sound of which had in 
it something fascinating to his spirit of mild charity and 
domestic feeling. So, too, he was one of the first of the 
Conservative Liberals,—or Liberal Conservatives, as he was 
then, on first entering Parliament,—to advocate the admis- 
sion of the Jews to Parliament, on the ground that 
this was right and necessary for the protection of their tem- 
poral and civil interests. But then, when the legislative 
changes in the arrangements of society come to be discussed, 
for the modification of which these enlargements of machinery 
are by so many mainly desired, Sir Roundell Palmer turns 
round and defends the traditional arrangements. He will not 
hear of the repeal of the law of primogeniture ; he can hardly 
bear the idea of giving up the indefeasible claim of England 
to the obedience of all who have ever been her citizens, 
whether they have been long naturalized in foreign countries 
or not ; with regard to marriage laws, hecannot tolerate any radi- 
cal change, holding the most Conservative principle consistent 
with athoroughly intellectualand reasoned creed,—namely, that 
you should never demand an “incontrovertible reason "’ for any 
law that is in any way bound up with the fibres of our moral 
instincts and opinions. ‘If demonstration,” he said once, 
“if argument that admitted of no answer in a popular 
assembly, were to be required for the justification and main- 
tenance of the principles on which our moral institutions are 
founded, there is hardly one which, if sufficient agitation 
were raised in the country, might not be assailed, and with 
regard to which it might not be said, as it was in this 
case” [the case of the law forbidding marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister], “‘the argument is all on the 
side of the supporters of a change.’” That, no doubt 
is precisely the view which Sir Roundell Palmer now 
takes of the Established Church in Ireland. He would 
say, we fancy, that many of the arguments against it are very 
plausible,—that they would be entitled to much weight if the 
question were one of creating afresh and not of destroying 
what is ancient and traditional,—but that the institu- 
tion of property itself, may, the justification of laws 
going even deeper than the institution of property, might 
be impugned, if we are once to begin plucking up by their 
roots institutions almost as old as the nation, on the 
ground that ,they have developed some great and deplorable 
anomalies as their result. We can imagine Sir Roundell 
Palmer asking where is the family in which peace and happi- 
ness and affection could be maintained, if every arbitrary or 
unfortunate feature of its life were liable to be carefully 
analyzed by all its members as a primd facie case for dissolving 
its unity. Sir Roundell Palmer denies the right of reason 
to expect satisfaction in the demand for the justification 
of every historical institution’s raison Wétre; life, he 
would say, is more or less, for such a being as man, its 
own justification; and you must not destroy it, on the 
ground that some of its blossoms are blighted and some 
of the fruits bitter. There is a mystery about the birth 
and growth of moral, as well as physical things, which 
defies our analysis,—a mystery which we may easily ignore 
and then destroy, but which is still essential to life, 
and cannot be reproduced at pleasure when we have got 
our symmetrical ground-plan ready. That is, we conclude, 
from the general tone of Sir Roundell Palmer’s speeches, the 
kind of way in which, if pressed, he would reply to the 
objections to the Irish Establishment. To us such arguments 
have little weight, because we see no deep mystery of life at 
all, but a very plain and even common-place injustice, in the 
appropriation of a Catholic race’s property to a Protestant 
race’s purposes,—an injustice which seems tous positively crying 
out forremedy. But we can understand, though we cannot at 
all sympathize with, the sort of position which Sir Roundell 
Palmer has so frequently taken up, and can thoroughly 
admire,—not to use any stronger term,—the sincerity and 
noble simplicity of purpose which compel him—in a time 
of heated passions and noisy adventure—to adhere quietly 
to it, at the cost of what must seem the natural crown to 
his brilliant professional and political life. Mr. Gladstone’s 
inconsistency, marked as it has been by the noble can- 
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dour of a visibly changing conviction, has been a more 
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obvious and conspicuous benefit. to the country than Sir 
Roundell Palmer's silent and modest consistency. But it is 
hard to say which of the two will have the best influence 
on political morality. It is a great thing to have a statesman 
whose mind is so open to new conviction as Mr. Gladstone’s. 
It is a great thing, also, to have a brilliant and successful 
politician amongst our foremost men, whose mind, not being 
open to new conviction, can so easily forego the most splendid 
rewards of life for the sake of the old conviction which it has 
not lost. It is easy for small, unsuccessful men, for vain men, 
and self-occupied men, to protest against the tyranny of party 
ties, and flaunt their superiority to them. But it is rare 
indeed, and we know of nothing more ennobling to the tone of 
public feeling, for a politician of the first rank to pass quietly 
by the well earned fruits of years of brilliant service and 
successful toil, because he is possessed by principles which 
have not changed with the emergencies of public life, and to 
which he cares infinitely more to be true than he cares to 
secure either power or fame. With the spectacle which the 
Treasury Bench has so long displayed before the eyes of all 
men, such an example as this is one which may well turn 
out to have saved not a few from political cynicism, by fur- 
nishing them with a satisfying answer to the question, 
* Who will show us any good ?” 





HINDOO “CIVILIANS” AND THEIR VALUE. 


ERY few people, we fear, have read the short debate of 
Tuesday upon the admission of natives into the Indian 
Civil Service. Englishmen at any time are apt to be bored 
with Indian questions, and in the midst of a Ministerial crisis 
they are not unnaturally reluctant to consider them at all, a 
reluctance certainly not diminished, in this instance, by the 
character of the debate. It was nearly as bad as it was pos- 
sible for a debate to be. Mr. Fawcett knew nothing what- 
ever about his subject, had not realized any one condition of 
life in India, and Mr. Trevelyan, who knew a good deal, had 
apparently had all “ go” taken out of him by the excitement 
of the previous three hours. A previous debate like that of 
Tuesday, on a Premier’s truthfulness, would have spoiled any- 
body’s speech,—Mr. Trevelyan’s uncle himself would have 
been insipid. Mr. Neate gave a professional opinion against 
the “ competition wallahs ” wholly beside the subject at issue, 
Colonel Sykes was vaguely “‘ benevolent and just,” and nobody 
else spoke except Sir Stafford Northcote, who was sound 
enough, but wordy to admiration. Not one of the speakers 
rose to the height of the circumstances, or seemed to reflect 
for a moment that he was proposing or resisting a transfer of 
the administrative control of a continent from one race and 
civilization to another. They all spoke as if they were criticiz- 
ing or defending a mere detail in Indian Government, and Sir 
Stafford Northeote in particular was departmental to weari- 
ness. The question, nevertheless, is one of the gravest import- 
ance, not only to India, but to thousands of English house- 
holds ; and we will endeavour, while quitting the debate itself, 
to show our readers what the main point at issue really was, 
and what are the true arguments for and against a radical 
reform. 

The present state of affairs may be very briefly described. 
British India is governed exclusively by Englishmen. No native 
can by possibility rise either to military or civil importance, can 
command a regiment, or become a Provincial judge, or be 
appointed to a Prefecture, or hold any office of great distine- 
tion, high pay, or effective power. He is not prohibited from 
80 rising by formal law, because he has, if he complies with 
the conditions, exactly the same chance as everybody else; 
may enter the Civil Service, or the Medical Service, or, for any 
law to the contrary, the British Army. But that equality 
before the law is neutralized, and we suppose the India House 
would admit, neutralized intentionally, by the first condition, a 
visit to England, which all Hindoos, the infinite majority, 
that is, of the people of India, are forbidden by their creed to 
pay. If they cross the black water they are excommunicated 
in this life, banned like lepers, deserted by their wives, cursed 
by their relatives, and are sent to hell in the next, and of 
course they do not cross it, and will not cross it till 
caste has given way, say, five centuries hence. One or two 
Hindoos of a sceptical turn have risked these dangers, and one 
single family, the Tagores—as we are pleased to write their 
much softer name—happen by accident to be exempt from 
these restrictions. They, though Brahmins of pure blood, with 
a pedigree, that is, to which that of the Bourbons is modern, 


| 
pale, and, as a caste by themselves, make their own social law 
at discretion. But for the mass of Hindoos, for the bended 
and twenty millions of acute, industrious, and soft-mannered 
people, who have covered a continent with mighty cities who 
fill our armies, and supply our revenue, a visit to Europe is 
simply an impossibility. Consequently, they are shut out from 
the regular road to office, while irregular roads are closed in 
one direction by a statute, in another by a policy. The Vicero 
is prohibited by law from giving any great civil office, indeed 
with one exception or two, any political, financial, or judicial 
office above 1,000/. a year, to any one out of the Civil Service 
and it is an esoteric principle of Indian statesmanship that no 
native shall hold a military command. As a matter of fact 
therefore, there is not one native in our military service who. 
ranks even nominally higher than a captain, or really higher 
than a serjeant-major; only one native a judge in the true 
sense of the word, and he could not be a judge except in an 
Appellate Court, not one in any administrative office in the 
interior receiving more than 750/. a year. Naturally this 
exclusion causes bitter resentment throughout India, is, in fact, 
as we believe, next to Hindoo conservatism, the grand cause of 
British unpopularity. If the natives were conscious of in. 
feriority in the degree in which we are conscious of superiority 
they might submit as to a necessary evil; but they do 
not look at their history with the eyes of Europeans, 
We say they cannot govern. They say that they have. 
governed a continent for three thousand years, have filled it 
with beautiful cities, have erected buildings which European 
architects regard with longing admiration, have covered pro- 
vinces with works of irrigation, have organized armies, carried 
out policies, invented arts, have, in fine, built up a social 
order which may be utterly bad, but which among the social 
orders of mankind has this unique peculiarity,—the lower 
the man in the social scale the deeper his devotion to it. 
The noble may surrender it, the peasant will die slowly 
of starvation, encounter actual death by hunger, sooner 
than allow it to be upset. We say they are no soldiers: 
they say that Hyder Ali, the native serjeant’s son, was the 
most formidable soldier England ever encountered; that 
Britain counts Indian battles among her crowning triumphs; 
that their countrymen charged up the ascent to Magdala side by 
side with our picked regiments. We say they cannot organize: 
they say the army which shook the Empire at Sobraon and 
Chillianwallah was created by a native prince, and exclusively 
commanded by native colonels; that they formed the terrible 
cavalry of Mysore, and the swift armies of the Marhatta; that 
the weaver artilleryman Tantia Topee, by his own confession 
physically a coward, fled across India, and in flying raised 
three great armies from the ground; that even we, with all 
our pride, would have been lost in 1849, but for the mar- 
vellous organizing faculty of the Ouvrard of Hindostan, Jotee 
Pershad. We say they are not faithful to their promises: 
they say that in the mutiny we never but once were bene- 
fited by an act of treachery, and the traitor then was the 
sworn personal foe of the leader he betrayed. And finally, 
we say they are conquered, and cannot expect full confidence 
from the conquerors; and they point to the long line of 
Hindoo statesmen who aided the Mogul Emperors, and ask 
whether Akbar lost or gained by trusting Toder Mull, whether 


his devoted Hindoo Vizier, whether we ourselves were ever 
better served than by the Rajah of Kuppertholla. 

A people with such memories are not likely to be content. 
with permanent degradation, and many signs tend to prove 
that the hour when it is expedient to give way has very 
nearly arrived. When natives are rapidly buying up all 
English journals as the single road to political influence 
left open to them, it is time to consider whether the 
direct way to power ought not to be thrown open. The 
ablest Indians are, we believe, unanimous in holding that 
it ought; but there are two very considerable difficulties. 
The first is, that for a reason wholly invisible to men in Eng- 
land, appointment to the “services” by competition in India is 
inadmissible. It would, if honestly established, in ten years 
transfer the administration not to the natives of India, but to 
the natives of Bengal. To those soft, lithe-bodied people, 
whom Macaulay described with such brilliant one-sidedness ;. 
the people who in ten centuries have never fought a battle, 
and in twenty have invented no word equivalent to “a lie ;” 
who seem born to be oppressed, and who are regarded by all 
other natives as Neapolitans are by the northern races, God 
has given in mercy one compensation, unequivocal, unquestion- 
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able superiority of brain. No native of Asia, unless it be the 
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is the intellectual equal of the Bengalee, and he moves 
fighting races of India like an Italian priest of 
th century among German Reiters. Travel in 
India where you will, and if you hear of a successful student, 
of a financier who has extricated some prince from ruin, of a 
novus homo who, somehow, is leading the local aristocracy, you 
are certain to find him a native of Bengal, a man-who thinks 
in the Italian of Asia, and who regards the bolder races whom 
he guides as dull-witted barbarians. We venture to say that in 
a hundred years of Indian examinations no man not a Bengalee 
would ever obtain a commission, that Bengalees would replace 
the English as the exclusive political caste. This must not be. 
The charge of physical cowardice invariably brought against 
Bengalees is,—we will say it, though certain to bring all Anglo- 
India on our heads,—a mischievous delusiou, identical in origin 
with the same charge against the Italian of the Middle Ages, 
just as true, and just as false. But itis true that the Bengalee, 
allowing for remarkable exceptions,—like the Moonsiff of 
Allahabad, who, when the mutiny broke out, and he was 
left absolutely alone, calmly informed the born soldiers of his 
district that he intended to hang any man who objected to 
British rule, and without a soldier at his back kept 500 square 
miles of territory steadily obedient,—despises the soldierly 
virtues, and is for that reason more hated by the people of 
India than the white men themselves, India is a continent, 
not a country, and in substituting a Bengalee for an English 
civilian, we should out of the Delta only substitute a foreign 
and a despised rule for a foreign and a dreaded one. To ostracize 
Bengalees as we now do, on this ground, to refuse on account 
of a prejudice the aid of the one race who must adhere to us, 
is folly, but examinations would give them a monopoly of 
power. The other and still more serious difficulty, is that of 
inducing Europeans to take orders from natives before the 
sight of their success as administrators has taught them re- 
spect and confidence. The British soldiers notoriously will not 
do it, the only mutiny which ever occurred in the Indian 
Navy was caused by a native promotion, and could not be 
quelled, and it is essential at first to confine native promotion 
to posts where this great danger will not be risked,—a task of 
little difficulty in itself, but impossible under a system of 
examinations. 

The true policy is the one indicated by Mr. Trevelyan, and 
so badly defended byir Stafford Northcote, to abolish the 
law which fetters the Viceroy’s selection, and leave him, or if 
needful, order him, to appoint natives to any post whatsoever 
for which he may deem them conspicuously fit. The native 
cannot be a relation and is very unlikely to be a favourite of 
the Viceroy, who, moreover, is perfectly sure to consider very 
carefully an appointment likely to be distasteful to the govern- 
ing race. He can try slowly but honestly the experiment of 
officering irregular regiments solely with tiatives—could we 
have better light cavalry than Hyder’s ?—can be certain from 
experience whether such and such a man,—say the bright-eyed 
Bengalee to whom Lord Canning gave an estate in Oude, and 
who in six months was leader of the proudest of Indian aristo- 
cracies,—is fit to be prefect of a province; can be sure if 
the cool native diplomatist who has so often proved his fidelity 
in Cabul, may be trusted at the head of the great mission in 
Hydrabad or Rajpootana. He cannot be sure of boys, how- 
ever many marks they get, but he can be sure of these men, 
and the right to use them if he pleased would double and 
quadruple his wealth of brains, while it would at once remove 
the one permanent and just objection of natives to our rule. 
The words will read like Greek to many of our English readers, 
but we would ask any unprejudiced Anglo-Indian whether the 
system which in politics rejects the aid of a Dinkur Rao, in war 
of a Man Sing, in administration of a Salar Jung, and in 
finance of the Oojein bankers, is not based on the foolish- 
ness which, happily for mankind, always distinguishes the 
unjust. 


Arab, 
among the 
the thirteen 





THE RITUAL COMMISSION ON “ESTABLISHED 
USAGE.” 


HE Ritual Commission have presented a second Report to 
the Queen on the best mode of protecting the members 

of our Churches against the principal innovations in ritual, 7.e., 
forms of worship as distinguished from mere vestments—which 
have given such great offence recently to simple-minded Pro- 
testants all over the kingdom,—namely, the use of incense, and 
the use of lighted candles on the altar at the celebration of the 
Eucharist, not for the sake of their light, but as doctrinal 





symbols. What they propose is, that the usage of the Church | 


for the last 300 years—during which, according to the Com- 
missioners, all the evidence seems to be against the use of in- 
cense, and of lighted candles in the day time,—is to be the rule 
of the Church for the future with regard to lights and incense : 
—next, that any complaint by one or more of the Church or 
Chapel wardens, or by at least five resident parishioners, pro- 
fessing their allegiance to the Church, in places where the 
population exceeds 1,000, and by three such parishioners, where 
it falls short of that number, to the Bishop in camerd, of a 
breach of such usage, shall have instant attention, and, if 
found correct, be entitled to summary redress, subject to an 
appeal to the Archbishop of the province, also in camerd. 
But if it should appear to either party to the case 
that the decision given is open to /egal question, a case 
may be stated by the party dissatisfied to be certified as 
correct by the Bishop or Archbishop, and then submitted by 
the said party for the decision of the Court of Arches, with- 
out pleading or evidence, with appeal (on the legal matter) to 
the Privy Council, and with power to the Court, if the state- 
ment of the case should seem defective, to refer back the case 
to the Bishop or Archbishop for amendment. This new sum- 
mary remedy the Commission expressly propose only for the 
case of aggrieved parishioners suffering from an innovation in 
ritual which they believe to be a deviation from established 
usage, and without interfering at all with the present law of 
the Church and the present remedies. The Bishop and 
Archbishop are, in other words, to have summary power to 
restore ‘established usage’ in these two points, subject, as 
we understand, to any more authoritative declaration of the 
law by the ordinary processes now known. But even for these 
more elaborate processes, the Commission wish the “ estab- 
lished usage” of the last three hundred years to be the final 
law of the Church. The Commissioners expressly state that 
while they wish to see the Church comprehending men of 
very different shades of opinion, yet as all ought to be able to 
join in one form of worship, they deprecate novelties of usage 
which give to the devotional forms a new tendency and drift 
welcome only to some, and embarrassing to the devotion of 
others. 

We have ourselves maintained and recommended, that on 
these ceremonial questions, to which, as it seems to us, it is 
something of a weakness to attach very grave importance, either 
one way or the other, but to which, nevertheless, we are perfectly 
aware that the mass of men must be expected to attach an 
exaggerated importance,—the feeling and wishes of the 
parishioners should be consulted, and should be decisive. 
But we hesitate, on principle, in questions supposed at present 
to be open by the daw of the Church, to close them by so very 
absolute and peremptory an endorsement of the merely con- 
servative principle of ‘established usage.’ It seems to us that, 
in matters ceremonial or formal touching the worship of a 
congregation, the true principle is that those who attach the 
least importance should give way to those who attach the most. 
An eloquent and popular clergyman the other day put the 
question of choral services openly to the vote in his church, 
when the musical party beat the non-musical by an immense 
majority. Of course, in such a case, and also in that of more 
directly ceremonial observances, those who attach little 
importance to their own personal preference would waive 
it in favour of those to whom they saw that it was a 
much more momentous matter; and this is what we think 
there should always be room for with regard to these minor 
questions of devotional form. We do not see why a single 
churchwarden, with the established usage on his side, should 
be able to override the wishes of possibly the whole body of 
the congregation, who might have made up their minds that 
the service would move them more profoundly if some (not 
otherwise illegal) deviation from ‘established ugage’ were 
adopted. Suppose it turns out that Sir R. Phillimore is right 
in considering the use of lighted candles on the altar legal 
according to the present law of the Church, but that the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners is carried, so that five parish- 
ioners or one churchwarden at St. Alban’s is able on application 
to the Bishop to put a stop to the practicg—and this in the teeth 
of the wishes of the large Ritualist congregation there assem- 
bling—by appealing to the established usage of the last three 
hundred years. Will that be again or loss ? We should say, that 
on the very same principle on which we protest against the power 
of a foolish Ritualist incumbent of a country parish to ignore 
and insult the feelings of the whole country-side by his dis- 
play of millinery or his love of lighted wax, on that very same 
ground we should defend the right of the worshippers in a 
great city church where no one need attend who prefers a 
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simpler form of worship, to adopt any variation of ceremonial 
form not inconsistent with the ecclesiastical law, in spite of 
any established usage against it. The principle seems to us 
to be that in these minor matters the less earnest, less posi- 
tive, and less prevalent feeling should give way to the more 
earnest, more positive, and more prevalent feeling. The 
clergyman should be restrained from introducing practices 
which render it impossible for the mass of his people to join in 
the worship of the Church. But for the very same reason 
individual members of the congregation should be restrained 
from prohibiting practices which render, or are believed to 
render, the worship of the great mass of the congregation more 
real and devout. We do not see why established usage should 
enable one churchwarden to set at defiance the wishes of an 
enthusiastic and numerous congregation,—supposing them not 
illegal, not inconsistent with that larger law of the Church 
imposed by Parliament for the highest considerations,—any 
more than why one clergyman should be able to set at 
defiance such wishes, whether they be sanctioned by estab- 
lished usage or not. The truth is, that where other churches 
are numerous and easily accessible, there is no reason 
why the Ritualists should not have the full advantage of the 
elasticity of ecclesiastical law. In small places in the country, 
where other churches are not easily accessible, it seems clear 
that the great mass of the worshippers should be consulted, 
in all things legal, not only above the clergyman, but above 
established usage too. The principle that the minority in 
number, or at least the minority in earnestness and conviction, 
should yield to those who have larger numbers or more intense 
wishes on the subject, is, as it seems to us, a far higher 
principle than that of mere appeal to established usage. It 
would be far better, as we think, to give the bishop or arch- 
bishop power to carry out in minor rites the wish of the mass 
of the worshippers, than to oblige them to insist on the mere 
customary law of the Church. 

For we must recollect that this principle of “established 
usage” will have a double bearing in the future. At present 
it may be appealed to to put down the Ritualists,—even in 
parishes like Holborn, where conscientious objectors to Ritual- 
ism could have no difficulty in finding other and more suitable 
places of worship ;—but it may also be used in future to pre- 
vent deviations of an opposite kind which might touch equally 
nearly the consciences of future Churchmen. Suppose, to 
take a very simple instance, that a strong objection should 
grow up to the practice of turning to the East during the 
recital of the creed, or, as indeed has already actually happened 
in many cases, to the recital of the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed,—the party of freedom instead of the party 
of rigour would, in that case, be in favour of the breach of 
usage, and would have reason to regret that they had ever 
assented to a compromise in the case of these not in them- 
selves very important rites, which would have the effect of 
further consecrating usage as the rule which ought to bind 
the future. Of course we know that this recommendation as 
to the binding force to be given to established usage is 
recommended by the Commissioners solely with rela- 
tion to the particular rites in question, lighted candles 
at communion, and incense, and that no further autho- 
rity is as yet proposed to be given to “established usage ”’ 
in the Church’s forms. But this exceptional kind of 
appeal to “established usage” can scarcely be without 
important consequences. We cannot apply this rule in one 
important case, without having it turned against us by our 
opponents in others. If “ established usage” be good autho- 
rity enough to settle the fierce dispute as to lighted candles on 
the altar against the Romanizing party, it will be good enough 
to settle other disputes, not unlikely to be equally fierce, as to 
points in our service on which we may wish to gain con- 
cessions, and, but for this voluntary submission to this Con- 
servative Old Man of the Sea, might gain them, wherever the 
mass of the worshippers were agreed. 

We concur, then, very nearly with the spirit of Dean 
Stanley’s and Mr. Coleridge’s explanation of their signa- 
tures, and also with much that is said by Mr. Perry in his 
protest on behalf of the Ritualist party. We ourselves attach 
no importance to these ceremonies; but while we desire to see 
them prohibited where they are really grounds of offence to the 
majority, or even a strong minority, of worshippers,—we do not 
see why those who like them and think them impressive should 


ral, 
candles and the use of incense “should be restrained onl: 
when they give offence to the parishioners, and s0 far as the 
recommendation proposed in the report is intended to mt 
this object, we concur in it, and we believe the remedy sug. 
gested to be effectual and sufficient.” We on the other hand 
hold it to be dangerous, because it overshoots the mark. We 
do not wish to put it into the power of a single discontented 
churchwarden, or (at most) five discontented parishioners 
to obtain the prohibition of rites which clearly may i 
harmless and innocent in cases where the vast majority of 
the congregation have united to request these ceremonials 
Still more do we object to the enthronement of “ established 
usage ” as the ground of the criterion. In things unimportant 
the feelings of the worshippers are the true criteria, and 
though we admit that more weight should be given to the 
protests of a minority against innovations, than to the innoya- 
tions even of a majority, yet we do not think that what 
is innovation, can possibly be judged by the practices of 
long past generations, but should rather to be judged by the 
practice of that which is now coming to a close. Suppose, in 
any church, lighted candles had been used on the altar for the 
last twenty years,—and it seems to be admitted that in some 
churches they have been used as long,—would not the right 
of complaint as against ‘innovation’ be rather with those who 
now advocated the practice, as against those who demand 
its discontinuance? What we want is to prevent silly young 
men upsetting the minds of simple parishioners by new cere- 
monial practices for which they find few or no supporters, 
which, indeed, excite real horror. But where these practices 
have once established themselves for any length of time, and 
become popular, we think the usage of two hundred and 
eighty out of the last three hundred years should not be allowed 
to upset the usage of the last few years,—the years of the 
living, not of the dead. In small matters we want some means 
of adapting the forms of worship to the wants of the particular 
worshippers, whatever these be ; and to plead the established 
usage of two or three centuries against living wishes, where- 
ever these are general and sincere, seems to us a step in the 
wrong direction. We ought to make the system of devotion 
more elastic to the feelings of the worshippers, not to level it 
down to the ‘established usage’ of bygone times. 





THE NEW PROGRAMME FOR POLAND. 


HE score or so of men whom the Emperor of the French is 
obliged for different reasons to “consult ’ when he con- 
templates any considerable enterprise,—financiers, French 
party chiefs, leaders of nationalities, and foreign diplomatists, 
—believe, we hear, that the European position just now is very 
much like this. We vouch for nothing when the moving 
spring is the will of one dreamy man ; but the statement seems 
to us wonderfully vraisemblant, and certainly fits in with the 
known facts. They say that the Emperor, a visionary yet a 
practical politician, doubts seriously if the Continental 
ascendancy of France, and, therefore, the prestige of his own 
dynasty, can be maintained much longer without success in a 
great war,—a war either against North Germany, with Russia 
for her certain ally, or against Russia, with North Germany for 
her probable friend ; and he has, therefore, risked great internal 
discontent, and incurred some serious financial liabilities in 
bringing up his army to the highest attainable point not only 
of efficiency, which is the one thing, but of mobility, which 
is quite another. Any one who reads the Moniteur de 
l' Armée can see for himself that France never was in all her 
history better prepared for a great war, and any one who has 
studied the Semaine Financiére knows how very great, how 
dangerously great, the expenditure to that end has been. We 
doubt, we say it seriously, whether France will get out of it, 
whether war occurs or no, without an addition of 4,000,0002. 
sterling a year to her permanent burden. At the same time, the 
Emperor, who, though dreamy is not decisive, and still less 
obstinate, who knows Germany and has studied the history of 
the Imperial Wars as few men have, is excessively unwilling 
to play such tremendous stakes, would gladly avoid war if 
possible, casts about in every direction to see if he cannot 
insure his enormous risks. He must fight at last Prussia, or 
rather Germany, if he fights at all; but it might be possible, 
first, by alliances to diminish the force Prussia can bring into 
the field; secondly, to make the war so universal as to distract 





not be permitted to use them, in spite of ‘established usage,’ 
wherever there are but few dissentients and those few might | 
with equal convenience worship elsewhere. ‘We think,” | 
say the Dean of Westminster and Mr. Coleridge, that lighted | 


his enemies; or thirdly, to bring to his side what is called 
the “opinion of Europe,” that is, the belief of civilized men 
that on the whole his success would be good for the world, and 
not bad. Moreover, his cousin, the only Bonaparte of age to 
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govern, 
dynasty, has ; 
rather than war wl 
France. 


the power 1 } ) 
believe, be greatly mistaken if we say that the new, and won- 


a fixed opinion that war with Russia as principal 
th Germany as principal is the policy of 


derfully able programme of Polish action laid down by | 
Prince Ladislas Czartoryski, recognized chief of the Emigra- | 


tion, before the English Branch of the Polish Historical 
Society is, at all events, acceptable to the mind which can set 
the French legions in motion. 

It is very clever indeed, a politician’s programme, and not an 
agitator’s, and one which demands very attentive study. The 
Prince’s idea, or the Emperor’s idea, or, at all events, the idea, 
js to change the base of Polish agitation from Warsaw to 
Cracow, from “ Poland,” as we English use the word, which 
is a Russian dependency, to Galicia, which is an Austrian 
province. In Poland Russia is physically too strong, would 
be irresistible but for the immense difficulty the Go- 
vernment of St. Petersburg experiences in keeping its 
agents beyond the intellectual and social influence of 
a cognate and extremely attractive race. Our Norman 
Kings, it will be remembered, had that difficulty in Ireland 
and were beaten by it, the most dangerously “Irish” leaders 
having no connection of race or manners with Ireland. In 
Posen the German power is too strong, has been, unless the 
world is misinformed, as successful as the English in Ulster, — 
has planted, that is, a colony strong enough in numbers to 
enjoy the full benefit of its special coherence and civilization, and 
to keep the province, unless assailed by some force greater than 
the provincials. A similar colony has accomplished a similar 
result in Schleswig amid a people much nearer the high 
nineteenth-century level than the Poles yet are. But in 
“@alicia” there are five millions of people speaking Polish, 
with a Polish organization, and some Polish ideas, who, if 
Austria consents, might be to Poland what Piedmont has been 
to Italy—a hard organizec nucleus for fluid discontent and 
nebular aspiration. Ten years ago the hope of Austrian con- 
sent would have been vain, but the Hapsburgs are changing, 
are looking eastward, are understanding, or, at least, 
avowing in words, that a second Hungary, a Poland with 
autonomy, but strictly allied to Vienna, allied not only by 
loyalty,—which is not an idea modern enough to trust— 
but by visible and unchangeable interests, might be a posses- 
sion greatly increasing the strength of the Empire of the 
Danube. Anyhow, Austrian popularity in Poland is an 
immense defence for Austria against Slavonian attack, reacting 
directly in Bohemia, indirectly on the territory between Hun- 
gary and the Black Sea, and Baron von Beust therefore seeks 
popularity in Poland. 

The idea therefore put forward by Prince Czartoryski, who 
came over to London to promulgate it fully without com- 
promising the French Government too much, is to make 
Cracow the centre of the Poland of resistance, of intrigue, of 
anti-Russian sentiment, instead of Warsaw, and to call on all 
Poles to rally round Austria as a passive but still warm and 
very powerful friend, towards whom they may one day stand 
in the position recently occupied, and recognized as occupied, 
by Hungarians. There is no doubt that this programme 
is more or less cordially sanctioned by the Hapsburgs, 
—otherwise it would be baby play, to which Prince Ladislas 
Czartoryski would lend no aid,—and if accepted by the Poles 
it would create this remarkable position. In the event of 
war between North Germany and France, the Viennese Court, 
without attacking North Germany—which its most efficient 
subjects would consider a wickedness—could paralyze, or even, 
if fortune were favourable, defeat Russia, which all Germans, 
North and South, would consider an act of civilized heroism. 
Austria is civilized as compared with Russia, and the Austrian 
Army, with all living Poles as its auxiliaries and Poland as a 
friendly base, would be a serious force, a very serious force for 
the Court of St. Petersburg to overcome. It certainly could 
not overcome it quickly, and the great duel between France 
and North Germany would be fought out asa duel between two, 
without interference, and with this very curious arri¢re pensée, 
—that if France wins, Austria and Poland win too; and if 
Prussia wins, she had rather Austria gained non-German 
advantages than that Russia increased her power. Poland 
revived would suit France exactly, and would gratify Napoleon, 
—elective King of Poland,—as few events in politics could 
gratify him ; while the revival, if once accomplished, would be 
far from distasteful to Germany, which has two latent but 
immensely powerful political ideas; that subjects who do not 


whose protection may be almost indispensable to the | 





speak German are nuisances, and that the power to be perma- 
nently dreaded even more than France is the Slavonian. 
It would be silly to press too much any ideas connected with 


Anyhow, whether as principal or as ally, Russia is | Eastern Europe, where a population wonderfully dependent on 
it is necessary to paralyze, and we shall not, we | 


individual leaders changes its policy with a rapidity unknown in 
countries where “ opinion” is stronger than “ volition ;” but 
we think our readers may rely on two or three considerable 
facts. The Emperor of the French is really desirous to find 
allies who might help him in the conceivable event of a war 
with North Germany and Russia, or Russia and North Ger- 
many, and thinks he could find them in the Poles if they 
had a centre anda chance. Baron von Beust is willing, and 
his master is not unwilling, to allow the Poles that centre 
and that chance in Cracow and Galicia, the only half-free Polish 
city, and unbroken Polish province. The Polish leaders, with 
the strange political insight which has been so often displayed 
and so often baflled by the low civilization of their rank and 
file.—the history of Poland is the history of cultivated gentle- 
men trying to build a kingdom with Sepoys,—see that since 
Sadowa they may rely on Austrian protection, need not any 
longer confound her with the Germany which is impelled by 
so many concurrent circumstances to oppress them, and are 
willing to risk the last vestige of their nationality in the effort to 
re-establish it. France, Austria, and Poland,—that would be a 
formidable combination, if it had time to organize itself, and 
even as it is, even if the war were this year or next, it 
is one capable if not of securing victory, at least of limiting 
the liabilities of defeat. It certainly is not a combination 
which tends to peace while France is reorganized and jealous, 
while the Hapsburgs are sore with losses and excited by the 
success of a new policy, while the Crown Prince of Prussia is 
cheered in Florence as a possible enemy of France, and while 
a Parliament elected by all Germany is making, if not carry- 
ing, proposals to place the Imperial Crown on the head of 
the Hohenzollern. Peace may be maintained yet, for no one 
can move if France remains quiescent; France is Napoleon, and 
Napoleon fears risks which may imperil his throne ; but poli- 
ticians and people who invest will, we venture to say, do well 
to read Prince Ladislas Czartoryski’s speech, though only 
reported in the Post, and to ponder the change which might 
come over the attitude of France, if Marshal Niel were cer- 
tain that in a war with Prussia he would have to fight Berlin 
alone, and not Berlin with rear and flank protected by Russian 
threats. 





THE BOY CRIMINALS. 

‘FUE extraordinary nature of the attempt to murder which was 

made yesterday week in the City by two brothers,—mere 
children,—aged either 15 and 13, or 14 and 12, respectively, a 
point on which the reports differ,—has set half the world asking 
why we regard the sin of murder as one from which,—except 
accidentally and as an unintentional result of the heat of passion, 
—children must always be exceptionally free. That a boy 
may kill even his brother in the heat of a quarrel which uiterly 
blinds him to the act he is doing, is, of course, by no means an 
unheard-of catastrophe, nor, in spite of the horror with which, by 
the mercy of God, it is inevitably regarded, is it necessarily an act of 
by any means exceptionally profound guilt. We have no doubt 
that there are many very common boyish sins, sins of meanness, 
lying, tyranny, cruelty, and others, which, as far as we can tell, 
are infinitely more guilty than the frenzy of passion which 
sometimes leads to a boyish murder. ‘The common-place phrase, 
‘so young and yet so hardened,” has really far more applica- 
tion to many quite common sins in every large boys’ school 
than to the blind and savage acts of anger which sometimes bring 
down upon the doer’s head consequences so much more over- 
whelming to the imagination. But the case of these boys, who have 
just been apprehended for the attempt to murder a distant relation 
of their own, a Mrs. Nunn, in Catherine Court, City, has not in the 
least the character of a crime of blind passion. No circumstances 
could have been stranger. The boys Arthur and Augustus 
Smith are stated to have left their home with 4/. of their father’s, 
—to whom, from the scene in court, they seem to have been 
passionately attached,—as long ago as Good Friday. ‘They had, 
therefore, been living three weeks on what they took with them 
or what they had since, apparently by unlawful means, obtained, 
before the murder was committed. It is stated in one account that 
before the robbery of their relative Mrs. Nunn, which led to 
the attempt to murder, they had taken 50/. in bank-notes 
from a desk in one of the rooms of the same house, and pre- 
sented them at the bank for payment, with the name of a 
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well known firm endorsed at the back. During the whole three 
weeks they had been living in a coffee-house in the West Strand, 
whither they returned after what they must have thought the mur- 
der of Mrs. Nunn, without apparently any intention of escaping to 
a greater distance. It seems that they knew Mrs. Nunn, and that 
she knew them so well as to call the younger familiarly ‘* Gus,” 
instead of Augustus, Indeed it was by her own information 
after her partial recovery that the authors of the crime were dis- 
covered. ‘The old woman surprised them in the act of robbery, 
and screamed, on which the elder boy seized her and tried to stop 
her mouth, when the younger, a little boy of twelve, or at most 
thirteen, asked coolly if he (the elder) had got the mallet,—an 
instrument with which they had been prizing open the box 
before Mrs. Nunn discovered them,-—and ran to fetch it. 
While the elder and stronger held the poor old woman, the 
younger, who had suggested the fetching of the mallet, 
deliberately struck her with it till she was insensible, and ap- 
parently dead. The elder brother (Arthur) confessed in court that 
he said to the younger (Augustus), ‘strike her again,” so that 
it is difficult, according to the account volunteered by the elder 
criminal, to discriminate in any way between the amount of 
responsibility for this strangely premature crime belonging 
respectively to each. At last, being disturbed by the ring of 
Mrs. Nunn’s son-in-law at the door, they left the poor woman 
for dead, got out of a back window, slid down a pipe into 
the back yard, escaped to Seething Lane, and so got back to 
their lodging in the coffee-house in West Strand. According 
to the elder boy’s account, both of them had pistols to frighten the 
old woman with, but without intending to kill her. Considering, 
however, what they did do, and with a deliberation which the firing 
of no pistol could have tested so well, we can scarcely attach 
much moral importance to thisdeclaration. Possibly the noise in- 
volved in firing a pistol would have sufficiently deterred them from 
using one; but when two boys own that they have deliberately, 
and not without repeated efforts, knocked in a relative’s 
head with a mallet, because she detected them in theft, one can 
hardly suppose that they had never before contemplated having 
recourse to the violence to which the possession of loaded 
pistols points. After reading the confession of the elder, the 
account of the two boys’ meeting with their father in court seems 
one of the strangest paradoxes of human nature,—for it seems to 
show not perhaps that they cannot be what is commouly called 
‘hardened,’ but that though they had stayed away from home 
three wecks to live on the fruits of their puerile brigandage, and 
had felt no scruple in even sacrificing life to screen themselves, 
they had all the time cherished for their father precisely the sort 
of feeling with which a professional criminal at the end of a long 
career will so often regard the mother who had loved him and 
tried to train him in the fear of God in childhood, but from whom 
the temptations of the world had long separated him. When the 
father entered the station, the lads, who were then in the dock, 
‘ran out of it and rushing towards him, threw their arms round his 
neck and kissed him passionately. The father cried bitterly, and the 
lads screamed. When the father had overcome the first outburst 
of his grief, he said, ‘I often told you what this would come to; 
I can do nothing for you, for it is too late; good bye, good 
bye.’” Could any one doubt, taking this greeting alone, that the 
father was lamenting over sons in the maturity of life, who in their 
independence had long been disregarding his warnings in small 
things, till at last they had plunged into the criminal course he 
had foreseen,—instead of bidding adieu to two children, one of 
them quite a little boy, whom one would scarcely have sup- 
posed old enough even to be warned of the dark destiny which 
overtakes crime? ‘The most marvellous feature of this case is, 
this extraordinary relation which seems to have subsisted between 
the father and the two children, neither of them above fifteen, 
—the former foreboding, dissuading, warning, as if the age of full 
responsibility in his sons had long arrived; the latter wilfully 
launching into the world of crime on their own account, and yet 
looking back with the vain and yearning affection of mature man- 
hood to him whose advice, rather than control, they had scorned. 

The peculiarity seems to us less the prematurily of guilt 
than the prematurity of strict independence of position and feel- 
ing which is the prerequisite condition of certain forms of guilt, 
as well as of most virtues. We can easily recall precedents of 
boys of the same age so stzepel in deceit or cruelty to creatures 
of a lower order, as to be even more guilty than these two 
children were when they were deliberately hammering in their 
relative’s htad with a mallet, the one both suggesting and exe- 
cuting, the other holding the victim and inciting to more 
thorough work. But we never heard of guilt of this particular 








kind in children before,—guilt of a sort that originates aggression 
on society, without even a circle of approving companions to ¢ 
them on. Young thieves are, of course, set to work and guided 
by their elders. We cannot tell, of course, that these boys may 
not have been set on by some evil suggestions of older persons ; 
but certainly by the admission of the elder, the last and gravest 
crime was conceived and executed by themselves out of their own 
heads, directly they found themselves in danger of detection. 

Now, as a rule, the worst kind of evil in children’s hearts ig evil 
more or less connected with moral cowardice. They are weak and 
dependent, and their worst sins are usually attempts to cloak the 
extent of their less serious sins from those who are likely to reprove 
and punish them. ‘They are disobedient, and try to evade the 
results of disobedience by falsehood. They pass judgmentg 
and have thoughts that they know would be unpleasant to 
their elders, and they try to gain credit for other thoughts which 
they have not. Or, on the other hand, painfully sensible 
of the power exercised over them by others, they no sooner 
find weaker creatures in their own power, than they make 
their power painfully felt, in spite of every noble and generous 
feeling. ‘These are ordinarily by far the worst sius of children, 
deceit and cruelty to inferiors,—both arising directly or indirectly 
from their dependent condition, aud being peculiarly the sins of 
dependents,—in a sense servile sins. But in this strange case the 
guilt is of entirely different origin, That theft is deceit, and that an 
attempt to murder is cruelty, is, of course, true. But the theft was 
not due to childish selfishness secretly indulging itself at another's 
expense, but a crime the origin of which seems to have been an 
audacious and deliberate design to live by setting the laws of society 
at defiance; it was certainly one the planning of which implies 
far more boldness of imagination, far more power of throwing off 
the trammels of moral and positive law, than its necessary 
secrecy implies of fear of that law. Of course, if one man makes 
war upon thousands, he must conceal his actions and purposes, or 
he is crushed at once; but it implies far more matured boldness of 
evil to determine on this at all, than the underhandedness of the 
method,—which is a mere necessity of the case,—implies cowardice ; 
indeed, properly speaking you can charge these two boys with 
almost any kind of guilt sooner than cowardice. It is an 
ignoble sort of boldness, no doubt, which is bold enough to 
transgress both the divine law of the heart and its reflection 
in the human law of society,—but it takes boldness even 
in a man, and must, if the children realized what they 
were about, take a vast deal more in children. Again, the 
murderous attack was in a sense cruel, but it was not the sort of 
cruelty to which children are specially liable,—revenging on inferior 
creatures their own dependent position. What you condemn ina 
burglar who kills the witness of his crime is not his cruelty ;—for 
cruelty,—the use of power to give pain,—is not the real sin. The 
man has made up his mind to live by transgressing the laws, and 
he is compelled, in self-defence, to be unscrupulous enough to 
sweep away any who could bring him within the clutch of the 
law. This is a deliberate and systematic disregard of what is due 
to others for the sake of the life he chooses to lead,—what we 
call utter unscrupulousness, the war-policy pursued by an indi- 
vidual against society ; but it is not cruelty, and is usually a com- 
pletely opposite type of sin. Now, here we have two children, 
with a home they appear to have regarded with some love, 
designing and carrying out a war against society with all the cruel 
and hard unscrupulousness of men who had measured themselves 
against the world, and decided that they would prey upon it, 
instead of belonging to it. 

Can it be that that faculty of wonder, which belongs most to 
the early stages of knowledge, and which, in children accordingly, 
usually exaggerates the awfulness of law and public authority, 
and the dangers, both physical and moral, of transgressing their 
commands, can ever be totally absent, so that the conscience of 
children is neither more nor less startled by crime than by ordi- 
nary childish guilt? Evil as these wretched little boys’ acts have 
been, they seem to us not so much more guilty, as much more 
unnatural in their type of guilt, than the usual sins of boyhood. 
Most children brought up by respectable parents are guaranteed 
against such crimes through the mere awe which law and all its 
paraphernalia inspire, —through the mere fear of the world, its in- 
exorable rules, and its carelessness for individuals, —through the 
mere contrast of which they are so keenly aware between the 
safety of the home, and the dangers which accompany all drifting 
in and, still more, defiance of the big, hard, unknown world. 
These boys, one would think, can have had no safeguard of this 
kind. They must have felt like men who had ceased to need the 
protection of the home, and had ceased to feel awe of the un- 
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known severities which society keeps in store for those who make 
war on it. ‘They must have had little or none of that imagina- 
tive dread which awakens children’s consciences, even when the 
gense of right is feeble. The fear of violence and blood, and all 
the accessories of crime, wears off with old criminals, but here it 
does not seem to have existed. ‘They robbed and slew, or appa- 
rently intended to slay, where other children at worst pilfer, and 
lic, and torture dumb animals. We doubt if the moral guilt is 
worse, but there is a strange and lurid absence of social wonder 
about the deed,—of that faculty which makes children shrink 
from pitting themselves against the visible and acknowledged 
forees of society, even when they do not shrink from secret in- 


dulgences at its expense. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF LITERATURE. 

R. FROUDE and Mr. Disraeli, both littérateurs of merit and 

h renown, differ rather widely, it would seem, as to the pre- 
sent position of Literature in England. The Premier, speaking on 
Wednesday at the annual dinner of the ‘“‘ Royal Literary Fund,” 
—an association for giving alms to writers who ought never to have 
written—said that literature had become in this country ‘‘ a com- 
pact, a well organized, and an honourable profession.” Four days 
before Mr. Froude had informed the members of the Royal 
Academy, and their guests, that literature in England was no 
profession, that it was in a ‘‘strange, disorganized” condition ; that 
anybody who could write a book and find readers was at liberty 
to succeed, and that an Academy of Literature was as needful as 
an Academy of Painting. There can be little doubt, we think, in 
the minds of any who have ever thought upon the subject, that 
Mr. Disraeli was wrong upon the fact, and that Mr. Froude, though 
right as tojthe fact, was wrong in his suggestion for reform. Litera- 
ture in this country is, no doubt, becoming a profession, and it 
may be said an honourable one, but it certainly is not, as Mr. 
Disraeli says, an organized one, and we trust it never will be 
organized on Mr. Froude’s plan, He forgets, as it seems to us, 
the first necessity of sound literature, longevity, and the condition 
upon which alone it can be secured,—the sense of mankind at 
darge that for the work before it to live will be a gain to the world. 
It may seem, and dees seem, very absurd that the tribunal to 
which all authors must, in the first instance, appeal, should be a 
singularly ill-instructed public, a mass of persons whose individual 
judgments they would more or less contemptuously disregard. But 
Mr. Froude forgets that this has been through all ages past, and 
must be through all ages to come, the inevitable test of literary 
work. If any Academy judges to-day, a crowd will retry its 
judgment through the centuries, and from their verdict there is no 
appeal. No conceivable organization could do more than 
guide the public taste for a moment, leaving the real object 
f every author, the first condition of his usefulness, the 
longevity of his work, to the decision of the same tribunal— 
the mass of reading mankind. Suppose the Syrian Emir, 
or Emir’s scribe, who thought out that marvellous poem 
called Job had had the marvellous advantage of a jury of 
‘old professionals to sit upon his style and estimate his fitting 
reward, would his book have had one more chance of descending 
through ages, copied laboriously by innumerable hands set in 
motion not by an Academy, but by men who deemed those burn- 
dng words, those deep reflections worth preserving for mankind? 
The sanctity which the Syrian tribes in all ages have attached to 
literature doubtless helped in that special case to increase the care 
“originally excited by admiration of the book ; but take any work 
of profane literature. The Athenians did use very often to sub- 
mit their works to a tribunal—the opinion of the élite of Greece 
assembled at the Olympic games—but is it the applause at Elis which 
induces English statesmen to study in a language they scarcely 
know the history of the quarrels between two petty States of an 
half invisible peninsula? The group amid which Horace read his 
chansons was the very beau ideal of a true Academy; but the 
-chansons lived not by their verdict, which was pronounced equally 
in favour of works long since forgotten, but by the favour of the 
disorganized, incoherent multitude of scholars who in every age 
have felt their enjoyment increased by the perusal of the only 
verses of society which have become immortal. If it is in the 
interest of literature itself that Mr. Froude speaks, will 
he explain how the Jliad is the weaker or the worse 
because it was originally recited under the olive trees to 
@ny groups of Cretans whom the poet, anxious it may be 
mainly for pence, could contrive to collect? ‘lhe great Indian 
epics live in that way still; rhapsodists wandering there as once 
in Greece, and chanting under the tamarind trees to crowds 





which sway and laugh and weep with emotion, poems that often 
occupy forty days. Surely a “strange, disorganized condition ” of 
literature, but surely also one that has sifted and preserved great 
works. ‘The multitude of one generation may be, and often is, an 
imperfect tribunal, but not sv the multitude of many generations, 
and it is to them the true author always appeals. ‘Think for a 
moment of the pitiless severity with which the incoherent mass of 
readers during a thousand years sifts, tries, and precipitates all 
written thought. 

But, Mr. Froude will reply, the influence of a tribunal competent 
to criticize, the feeling that their verdict must first of all be pro- 
pitiated, will strengthen and regulate the mind of the author him- 
self. He must submit in the end to the judgment of the crowd, 
but he will be the better prepared to make that judgment a favour- 
able one. Will he? Is not the invariable result of submission to 
any tribunal of the kind to emasculate the writer, to tempt him to 
say not what he has to say, but so much of what he has to say as 
will, he thinks, please middle-aged men with formed and inflexible 
tastes, to stereotype literature, in fact? The Academy of Litera- 
ture would, he thinks, be criticism organized; but would it? 
Let us take his own illustration, the Academy of Painting, 
and see how that works. Has that organization done 
anything whatever for British Art except secure a cheap and 
tolerably effective mode of advertising pictures for sale?—~a mode 
not comparable as a mere commercial device with that which 
the “ unorganized ” profession has invented to secure its works their 
chance. Does the Academy do anything whatever except increase 
the natural tendency of a Philistine people to believe in mediocrity ? 
Fortunately for art and artists an anomalous and, in some ways, 
perhaps, an injurious remedy, has been found to temper a system 
which else would extinguish art altogether. If the verdict of the 
Academy were final, genius and imbecility, Mr. Poynter's 
picture, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” and Sir F. Grant’s “ Battle of the 
Alma,” would be declared equal, to the utter destruction of any 
notion of true art; but fortunately the public has by a process 
surer than any ballot elected a representative body of critics who, 
if they effect nothing elise, do, at least, annul the verdict of the 
Forty, can on occasion show that it is silly, or Philistine, or 
dictated by sycophancy and self-interest. We do not say their 
verdict comes to very much. Pictorial criticism in England 
is not so utterly corrupt as musical criticism—the single brauch of 
critical work which is a disgrace to English taste, capacity, and sense 
of honour—but it is embarrassed by the infrequency of union 
between the power of appreciation and that of effective descrip- 
tion. It does, however, counterbalance the vote of the Academy, 
which else would be pure mischief, as in a far greater degree 
would be that of an Academy of Literature, an Academy certain 
to believe originality the one unpardonable sin, certain to elect to 
its own seats not the ablest, or those whose work is most likely to 
live, but those who adhere most closely to the canons which itself 
has secretly, perhaps even unconsciously, laid down. 

We believe these proposals and all like them arise from that 
discontent with the position of literature in this country which 
more often finds expression in abuse of the Government for refusing 
the honours so profusely granted for questionable services in diplo- 
macy, administration, or war to those who have served the country 
by their achievements in literature, in science, orin art. That dis- 
content is perfectly natural, and perfectly defensible by argument, 
but the attempt to remove it will, we believe, always fail. No 
minister could be trusted to give a sound verdict, a verdict which 
the crowd would not within a century reverse, upon literary or, 
though the difliculty is less, upon artistic work. He could at 
best but put the seal upon the verdict passed by the critics of the 
hour, and he would probably not do even this, would fail to 
honour Burns and shower titles on Alexander Smith, decorate 
Gifford and leave Mr. Matthew Arnold an Inspector of Schools. 
Of the authors to whom honours have been offered or presented in 
recent times scarcely one will last out the century. It was to 
Southey, not to Wordsworth or Coleridge, that Sir Robert Peel 
offered a baronetcy. Alison was selected among historians for 
position, and of the only two peerages ever granted even in part 
for literary service, one was bestowed on the most brilliant, 
truly, but least original of essayists, and the other on a 
man who has striven honestly for eminence in every walk of 
literature, but has reached it in none. But for some sentences in 
the New Timon which have some of Pope’s incisiveness and much 
of his polish, Lord Lytton would be unknown to our children asa 
writer. It is better, as we think, that it should be so, that the 
verdict on such work should be passed by mankind, rather than by 
aman; for the crowd, with all its errors, and tumultuousness, and 
want alike of sweetness and of light, makes few mistakes, feels 
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few deferences, and assigns the one reward without which litera- 
ture is a trade—the crown of immortality, indifferently to the 
king who sang in Syria strains the world has ever since held to be 
divine, and to a poaching playwright ; to the noble who thought 
out Faust, and the ploughboy who sang ‘the land o’ the leal ;” 
to the Dissenting tinker who wrote the Pilyrim’s Progress, and the 
dissolute noble who poured out Childe Harold. Tn two thousand 
years the crowd cannot be proved ever to have forgotten or have lost 
one priceless book. Vox populi vox Dei is true at least of literary 
work, if only we read that voice as we should read the voice of 
Providence, taking a thousand years to be only as one day. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXIf.—Svurrotk anp Norrotk: Tut Towns (ConrINveEp). 
E have already referred to the appearance of Northwic (the 
modern Norwich) in Saxon times, and to its sufferings 
from the Northman and Danish invaders. ‘The question on which 
side of the once existing estuary the Venta Jcenorum of the Itineraries 
stood, whether on the Taes stream, which now flows by the ruins 
at Caistor, or on the Wensum, which flows by Norwich, is not easily 
decided, and seems almost to resolve itself into a similar question 
with that of the site of the first LonpinruM, between the station at 
the Long South Work and the mercantile depot on the northern 
bank of the Thames. As in that case, we cannot but incline to the 
opinion that Caistor represents the original seat of government, 
and Northwic the later but subsequently more important station. 
The coins found here are of the earlier Roman period. Mr. 
Hudson Gurney and Colonel Leake’s arguments to the contrary 
do not seem to us at all conclusive, and we think the title 
North-wic, the northern town, bears some testimony to the prior 
existence of Caistor as a civitas as well as a fortress. 

However this may be, in the time of Edward the Confessor 
‘‘ there were 1,320 burgesses in Norwich. ‘The King had soc, sac, 
and customary rent of 1,230; Stigand had the soc, sac, and com- 
mendatio or patronage of 50, and Harold of 32. Stigand held the 
two churches of St. Martin and St. Michael in Norwich, which 
were together endowed with 130 acres of land; fifteen other 
churches were held by the burgesses, to which there belonged in 
alms eighteen acres of land and meadow; and twelve burgesses 
in King Edward’s time held the church of the Holy Trinity. 
The Abbot of St. Edmund’s had one house and a moiety 
of the church of St. Lawrence. The church of All Saints 
is also incidentally mentioned, and the Church of St. Simon 
and St. Jude. So great was the consequence of Norwich at 
this period that it was rated by itself as for a whole hundred.’, 
The Domesday Survey exhibits a decided decline in the prosperity 
of the city at the time of its formation, from the days of the Con- 
fessor. There were then only 665 English burgesses, besides 480 
bordarii, who from poverty paid no custom. On the land which 
Stigand had held there were 39 burgesses and 9 empty houses; on 
Harold’s land, 15 burgesses and 17 empty houses, then in the occu- 
pation of the castle; and on the King and Earl's land were 190 
empty houses, and 81 in the occupation of the castle. There were 
besides 50 houses in the borough from which the King had no 
custom. Forty-three chapels, not mentioned in King Edward’s 
time, are entered as then belonging to the burgesses. ‘‘ The 
Record expressly states that Norwich had suffered much. It had 
been deserted by part of the inhabitants, ‘ partim propter foris- 
facturas Rogeri comitis, partim propter arsuram, partim propter 
geltum Regis, partim propter Walerannum.’ In spite, however, of this 
reduced ability, Norwich, which in King Edward’s time had paid 
to the King 20/., and 10/. to the Earl, in the time of the Survey paid 
to the King 70/. by weight, and 100s. by tale ‘de gersuna’ as a 
free gift to the Queen; a palfrey and 20 pounds of blanched silver 
to the Earl; and 20s. by tale to Godric, who is supposed to have 
been the sheriff. Many of the inhabitants of Norwich had taken 
up their residence in other places. Domesday expressly states that 
22 burgesses had gone to Beccles; 6 had seated themselves in the 
hundred of Humbleyard; 1 at King’s Thorp; 1 on the land of 
Roger Bigot ; 1 under William de Noiers; and 1 under Richard 
de Sant-Cler.” 

A castle existed on what was once a promontory, and now the 
Castle Hill, from early Saxon times, and was probably the nucleus 
of at least the Saxon town. After the downfall of the Guader 
family, the Constableship of the castle was granted, as we have 
seen, with the earldom, to Roger Bigot, and we have already de- 
scribed some of the vicissitudes of the city in connection with the 
fortunes of the Bigot family. In 1094 its increasing importance 
was testified by the transference thither from Thetford of the See, 





cathedral were then laid by the Bishop, Herbert Lozinga. « Heury 
I. granted the city a charter in 1122, and soon afterwards the 
Flemings began to settle here, and introduced the worsted many- 
facture.” The charter of Henry I. was annulled, but ‘“ reneweg 
by Stephen, who first made it a corporation, and granted it to his 
son. Henry If. gave a confirmatory charter, the original of 
which is preserved in the guildhall of the city. He, however 
took the city from William, Earl of Moreton, natural son of 
Stephen. ‘Then followed the charters of Richard L., John, Henry 
III., and Henry IV., the original of which is lost (but it has been 
printed), and according to which the administration of the ciyi} 
government is entrusted to a mayor and 23 other aldermen, 2 
sheriffs, a recorder, a steward, and common councilmen, which by 
former charters are 60 in number. It was by this Sovereign that 
Norwich was made a county by itself. It had a stone flint wall 
nearly 3 miles in compass, and furnished with 40 towers; some 
portions of this wall are still (in 1857, teste Mr. Pettigrew) to be 
seen. There were also 12 gates and 6 bridges.” Merchants? 
Marks are of very frequent occurrence in Norwich. They are 
stated by Mr. Pettigrew to have been chiefly employed during 
the four centuries, from 1300 to 1600. Shopkeepers used 
them, and they were not confined to the merchants, and the 
insertion of the merchants’ mark in the coat-of-arms is of very 
frequent occurrence. The great number at Norwich is attributed 
by Mr. Pettigrew to its having been one of the fourteen Staple 
Towns. ‘The goods were compelled to be brought to the Staple 
‘owns for sale and exportation, to be weighed, measured, &c., and 
made chargeable to the customs. ‘The merchants of the Staple 
were incorporated in the reign of Edward II.; abolished by 
Edward III. in 1328 ; re-established by him in 1332, fixing it at 
York in 1334, at Bruges in 1341, and at Calais in 1348. In 1353 
it was once more removed to Norfolk, at Norwich and Yarmouth. 
Norwich had many Guilds. The Guild of St. George there dates 
from the reign of Edward II. (1324). ‘The brethren of this guild 
wore a particular dress, ‘‘ red gowns and hoods, which the members 
were forbidden to dispose of.” On the election of a new mayor 
the guild always ‘‘ walked in procession and gave a large dinner.” 
In the procession appeared a dragon, which is still preserved in 
the guildhall, and goes by the name of Snap. “It is made of 
wicker-work, so combined as to spread or close its wings, distend 
or contract its head, and is covered over with painted cloth. A 
man within it used to walk in the procession. In 1408 it 
was agreed to furnish priests with copes, and the George was 
directed to go in procession, and make a conflict with the dragon.” 
The Flemings settled here in considerable numbers in the reign of 
Edward III. The settlement here also of French Protestant 
refugees in large numbers has, it is said, given a peculiar character 
to the city population, as well as to some of the manufactures. 
There were seven monastic houses in Norwich (including the 
Cathedral). ‘The length of the Cathedral from east to west is 
407 feet, the breadth (at the transepts) 178 feet, the breadth of 
the nave and side aisles is 72 feet, the height of the tower and 
spire is 315 feet. The cloisters, with the enclosed space, form a 
quadrangle with the sides not quite parallel, but averaging about 
176 feet each. There are 36 parish churches in Norwich. The 
Castle has been renovated out of all appearance of antiquity. The 
Guildhall was erected in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, but 
much altered since. ‘‘ The most important trade of the town now 
consists of the manufacture of silk and worsted into shawls, crapes, 
bombazines, damasks, camlets, and imitations of the Irish and 
French stuffs. The manufacture of mousselins de laine, challis, 
and other light cotton fabrics is an important part of Norwich 
industry.” The other manufactures and trades are iron-founding, 
agricultural implement-making, tanning, dyeing, brewing, 
malting, coachmaking, &c. ‘The Saturday market is a great one 
for corn and cattle. A trade in agricultural produce, coals, &c., 
is also carried on by means of lighters or wherries on the river. 
‘‘ An entrance from the sea into the navigable channel of the 
Waveney by Lake Lothing, and a ship canal from the Waveney 
to the Yare or Wensum, facilitate the approach of vessels 
of small tonnage.” The population of the city of Norwich 
was, in 1861, 74,891—an increase of about 6,700 during the 
previous ten years. The importance of Norwich, however, 
is now much more local than national—its remote position 
from the general stream of intercourse and commerce throughout 
the island having in these days of constant and rapid communica- 
tion between place and place operated much to its disadvantage. 
As a local capital, however, it holds its ground, and it will always 
remain an interesting representative of a very peculiar feature of 
English national life—£ast-Anglianism—and in itself it has always 
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in imperio, standing side by side, in co-ordinate authority and on a 
footing of equality, with the great feudal and other powers which 
have successively dominated in the county and province. It has 
returned two members to Parliament since 1295. 
Yarmouth, or Great Yarmouth (as it is called for distinction), a 
sea-port, is situated chiefly on the left bank of the ‘Yare, but also 
extends along the left bank of the Bure. There is besides the hamlet 
of South Town, on the right bank of the Yare. In the time of 
Edward the Confessor it contained seventy burgesses, and the same 
pumber continued after the Conquest, to the time of the formation 
of the Survey. The customary rent to the King and Earl was 
triflingly increased, and the burgesses gave 4/. to the sheriff gratis 
Henry III. granted a charter and permission to 
build a wall and make a moat. The wall had ten gates, and was 
strengthened by sixteen towers. Yarmouth was, as we have 
seen, one of the Staple Towns, and had more guilds than even 
Norwich. It was attacked by the insurgents in Kett’s rising 
in Edward VI.’s time, but the townsmen repulsed the assailants. 
In 1588, on the Spanish Armada alarm, a fortress with four 
towers, whence beacons might be displayed, was erected in the 
middle of the town. In the reign of Charles I. Yarmouth 
espoused the cause of the Parliament with great warmth, stimu- 
lated, it is said, by an antagonism to Lowestoft, in reducing which 
place it rendered much assistance to Cromwell in the beginning 
of 1643. It first returned two members to Parliament in 1295, 
but is disfranchised by the recent Reform Act, on account of the 
venality of the voters, which had already led to thedisfranchisement 
of the freemen. Yarmouth now chiefly depends on its herring 
fishery and curing, Yarmouth bloaters being a well known article 
of consumption. ‘The trades are chiefly those connected with the 
shipping, for it is the chief port for the exports and imports of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Essex. ‘There are, however, still 
manufactures of crape and silk goods, besides salt works, iron 
foundries, soap works, tanneries, &c. The population, which in 
1851 was 26,880, reached 34,810 in 1861. 

Thetford, with which place we close our account of the towns 
of Saxon origin in this Province,—originally Tetford,—situated 
chiefly on the left bank of the Little Ouse, thirty miles south- 
west from Norwich, was once a place of considerable importance. 
A synod is said to have been held here in 669. In 870 the 
Northmen sacked it, and afterwards made it their head-quarters, 
and the Danes burnt it in 1004 and 1010. But it revived again 
speedily, and in the time of Edward the Confessor it had 943 
burgesses. At the time of the Domesday Survey these had 
diminished to 720, and there were 224 empty houses. The King 
had two-thirds of the customs and rents as belonging to his 
Crown, and one-third in right of the Earldom of Ralph de Guader, 
which had been confiscated by him. In the time of the Confessor 
Thetford paid 20/. by tale to the King, and 10/. to the 
Earl. At the Survey it paid to the Crown 501. by weight, 
to the Earldom 20/. blanch and 6/. by tale, besides 400. 
a year to the King in coin ‘de moneta,’ and 16s. for two 
allowances of provender. ‘The exaction here on the part of 
the Norman invaders seems, observes Sir Henry Ellis, to 
have been great. ‘The seat of the bishopric had been transferred 
to Thetford in 1075, but was removed, as we have seen, to Nor- 
wich in 1094. About the same time a priory was founded here. 
Henry VIII. made the place the seat of one of his suffragan 
bishoprics. The town is now a very small one, with a population 
of 4,208 (in 1861), an increase of about 130 in the previous ten 
years. It has no manufactures, but there is some malting carried 
on, and the river is navigable for trade purposes. It has returned 
two members since 1547, but is henceforward to return only one. 


et amicitia. 


WHAT THE IRISH SAY AT HOME.—IV. 
[From A CorresponDENT.] 
Str,—I think an analysis of the statements made in Ireland on the 
subject of the Established Church would show that as a rule neither 
Catholics nor Presbyterians object to the principle of State 
grants for the support of religion. Indeed, as far as I can 
judge, the opinions of both bodies are, to this extent, pretty 
correctly represented by those of the Catholic surgeon and 
the Presbyterian schoolmaster to whom I referred a fort- 
night ago. Both were opposed to the present ascendancy, 
but the Catholic saw no reason why he should give up Maynooth, 
and the Presbyterian was quite sure there could be no good cause, 
in religion or common sense, why he should refuse the Regium 
Donum. 
In the qase of certain powerful bodies of Presbyterians, this has 
been placed beyond question by the recent persistent petitions 





for an increase of the grant, and the threats, almost in plain terms, 
and certainly in unmistakable ones, that failing that favour, the 
Presbyterians would in all probability be among the most deter- 
mined opponents of the Established Church; while in those cases 
in which the grant is protested against by Presbyterians still in 
receipt of it, the protest is mostly on the ground of the smallness 
of the bounty as compared with the revenues of the Established 
Church, and not by any means, as a rule, because of objection to 
the principle of religious endowments. 

The argument of “ inequality” is used on all hands, even in 
connection with declarations for a general disendowment. Ata 
meeting held in the Athenzum, Belfast, three months ago, several 
speeches were made against all State grants for the support of 
religion ; but the reasons for disendowment hinged, very much more, 
Ishould think, than the speakers would have cared to admit, on 
the injustice, as I heard a gentleman say elsewhere, of “ distribut- 
ing the State funds so as to give the Episcopal Church an advantage 
over its Presbyterian sister.” One speaker who, under present 
circumstances, declared stoutly against all endowments of religious 
bodies, said, ‘‘ This, then, is our complaint—that the State funds 
are distributed with exasperating inequality....... In round 
numbers, the gross revenue of the Episcopal Church is about 
700,000/.” (one finds this stated at all manner of figures) ; “ the 
Regium Donum, 40,0001. ; the Maynooth grant, 30,0001....... 
Thus we have a most odious example of class legislation.” ‘The 
same argument runs through the speech, not with respect to 
inequality in money alone, but also in dignity and position, local 
and national. ‘* The Nonconformists,” the speaker says, ‘‘ are not 
fairly represented in the councils of the nation. ...... Almost 
all the members of both Houses belong to the Anglican Church. 
i+ 0 48 The members of the Established Church worship in a 
venerable and often a noble temple, whilst the Nonconformists are 
forced to assemble in those plain and often uncomfortable chapels 
which are the evidence of their comparative poverty,” &c. ‘The 
Presbyterians suffer also, the speaker adds, from the fact that the 
Established Church allures away their people to itself, in the case 
of the rich by its dignity, and of the poor by its laxness of discipline 
and the fact that they have nothing to pay, while by attending 
church a poor man has the additional advantage of gaining the 
favour of the ‘ village magnate, his employer.” 

Two months after this meeting the subject of the Irish Church 
came before the Presbytery of Belfast, and here at least there was 
no uncertain sound, but a very decided one, though it was not for 
disestablishment. ‘The opinion was divided, it is true, but the 
overwhelming weight of it was in favour of standing both by the 
Establishment and the Regium Donum, and even if the former fell, 
of refusing to believe that the latter would of necessity fall with it. 

At the previous monthly meeting a motion, or ‘‘ overture,” had 
been made, “ protesting against the endowment of Popery,” 
and an amendment ‘recognizing the Establishment principle.” 
The subject had stood over, and in the meantime the rapid pro- 
gress of events in Parliament and throughout the country had so 
far changed the aspect of the question that the proposer of the 
overture thought the discussion might be dropped for the present. 
The conversation that followed is curious. 

“Dr. Knox thought it behoved the Presbytery to make provision for 

the Church. If they put aside the motion on that ground he would 
consent.—J/r. McCullagh: ‘We will never consent.’ And again, ‘I am 
not aware there was any statement made in the House of Commons 
that it was the intention of the Government to withdraw the Regium 
Donum. Woe still hold it; the crisis expected by some parties has not 
come, and it will not come as soon as some people seem to expect.’— 
Rev. Mr. Moore: ‘ I hope we shall not lose a day in discussing a matter 
about which there is no difference of opinion. Every one of us is pre- 
pared to protest against Popery and the endowment of it, and we are 
also equally prepared to confirm the Establishment principle as con- 
tained in the standards of our Church.'—Rev. Mr. Osborne: ‘ There 
appears to be perfect unanimity among us as to the duty of a State to 
be Christian and support Christianity; and again, that there are cir- 
cumstances in which Christian expediency will take the place of 
Christian theory and right. There may be circumstances in which it 
would be proper for us to abandon our endowments rather than have 
Popery endowed.” 
This view was supported by other speakers, and in the end the 
motion was carried by 26 against 15. Then came a question of 
an almost equally crucial kind. A draft petition was brought 
forward for the adoption of the Presbytery protesting against 
Catholic endowment, but praying ‘ that Trinity College, with 
the exception of the Divinity classes, be thrown open to persons 
of all creeds.” Several reverend gentlemen indignantly repudiated 
the idea of Trinity College being so thrown open, and one (taking 
advantage of the motion to recur to the old subject) said :— 

“All kinds of slanders have been circulated in London about the 
movements of the deputation sent to endeavour to obtain an increase of 
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the Reginm Donum. . . « . I'll tell you what was done. Wo pressed | the country are not theirs.” I give these conversations as represeut _ 
this on tho ono ground, the ground of injustice, and while I differ from ing very many more that I took notes of. re 
the Government in regard to the proposal, it is my duty to say that they . ERE SI Seer ares w 
received the deputation most kindly, and cutertained the request With respect to the land tenure, I think there is a much greater 
expressly and fully on this ground. ‘You deserve it; as a matter of | variety of opinion. I met men who thought that as long as a " 
justico, you should have an increase of the /egium Donum.’ I hope we will | farmer paid his rent—the rent originally agreed upon, at a dat se 
hear no more of these slandors. { will tell you another thing that occurred however distant—he had a right to remain on the f; ate, co 
in London. It was stated that the whole ministers of the Belfast Pres- : : bti-2 1 the farm, and that , 
bytery were giving up the Regium Donum. We were able to say that to expel him from it was simple tyranny deserving the *“ vengeance - 
Dr. Cooke paid every man of the Belfast Presbytery his Regium Donum, | of Heaven and men.” I said to one man, “ Then that would be 4 
and the only thing we felt about it was that it was too small.” making the land yours, only instead of paying one sum, you vit 
There is certainly no want of distinctness here. The portion of | pay it in yearly amounts?” ‘ Yes,” he replied, * ang me 
the resolution relating to the Catholic university was carried; that | tell me, now, what better right has the landlord to the land a 
relating to Trinity College was withdrawn for the time, with a| than I have to protection for what I put on it?” “ But would 
promise, or threat, however, on the part of the proposer that it | not a lease answer the same purpose?” ‘* Does a lease answer the " 
should not rest so. ‘The only fact these gentlemen could heartily | landlord’s purpose, or does he want to hand down his property to i 
agree upon was that the Catholics should have nothing from the | his children?” I gave an instance in the second of these letters a 
State. The Establishment might remain, provided the Megium | of a farmer who said he cared neither for tenant-right in the . 
Donum was proportionately increased; but if anything should be | above sense, nor yet for a lease, because he had the Lord Chan. po 
granted or proposed to be granted to the Church of the great mass | cellor for landlord, and was not afraid of being treated unjustly, “ 
of the people of Ireland, the Presbytery would make itself heard. | I met others who claimed only a long lease, absolutely secured, ms 
A few days later the Unitarian Presbytery of Antrim (a| I should say that, with respect to the land tenure, the one point on an 
body also in receipt of the Pegium Donum) held its, I think | which the tenants in the rural districts are agreed, is their need of lift 
monthly, meeting, and the subject of the disestablishment of the | legal protection; of something to give confidence to the workman my 
Established Church came before it, by adjournment from a pre- | that his work will be his own. I should say that with respect to de: 
vious meeting. The pith of the whole proccedings was tbat the | the Established Church, the one point on which the Roman to 
churches of this presbytery were willing to give up the grant, and | Catholics are agreed is the absolute necessity for disestablishment ; up 
the poorer ones, it was said, were even more ready than the | and though they show no sign of willingness to give up Maynooth, ' 
wealthier ones for the sacrifice. ‘The principle of religious endow- | or objection to the principle of endowment in itself, they certainly ab 
ment was thus dealt with by one prominent speaker :— have disavowed the fact of endowment, and claimed the equality Th 
“For myself, I have not been able for years to accept my share of the of disestablishment, without putting forward any claim on their ta' 
Regium Donum without misgivings. Not that I have ever decided in | own part for the future establishment of their Church. lik 
my mind against the principle of State assistance. But I have doubted] Looking, indeed, at all the facts that come before onc in a visit to aor 
tho rightness of permitting myself to be identified with endowments in | Troland at the present time, it is difficult to see in what respect the ri 
their hitherto existing condition. In proportion to population, the a : : : t 
Episcopal Church receives about twelve times as much as the Presby- | reat body of Protestants in that country can claim to show prin- elu 
terian. A farmer employs two men to dig in his field. At night he | ciples and a course of action in advance of those of the Catholics, on! 
admits the work equally well done. He gives one two shillings; the | ‘The former are at all events not less bitter or sectarian than " 
other, twopence. So the State pays tho two Churches. the latter, and assuredly they are not readier to sacrifice their * 
Another of the speakers said he had been thinking that a plan | own class interests to those of the nation. The Protestants wi 
of capitation, by which ministers should be paid in the same way | are certainly clinging to endowment, half ashamed of them- s0¢ 
that schoolmasters are paid on the capitation principle, would be | selves in some instances, and striving to direct attention from the the 
an excellent thing. bare fact, to high-sounding words that mean nothing, but still ant 
It cannot answer any good purpose to keep back from the public | clinging to it, and hoping for some turn in affairs that may leave isa 
facts like these, and assert that there are no special difficulties in | them, as they have so often been left, masters of the position. hot 
the way of the withdrawal of State endowments from religious | A common reply to facts that cannot be gainsaid is that tav 
bodies in Ireland. It would scarcely answer even party purposes | the Catholics have ulterior designs; that when prominent men the 
or action, though it might for the moment seem to do so. Such facts | among them disclaim endowment iu the name of their Church, mot 
as the above cannot under any circumstances be lightly passed over. | they mean quite the contrary, or at least are in the hands of the hov 
They will not be ignored or disregarded, but they can be tested | priests, and will retract, at a moment’s notice, all they have said. lov 
in the light of public opinion, whether they are good or evil. It is not a very honourable mode of warfare to charge people with eve 
In moving about among the rural population I resolved to | direct and inteutional falschood ; but granting the plausibility of d 
note every case I found of a poor and illiterate Catholic whose | the suspicion, still here is the broad fact, not easily argued or int 
views were at all favourable to the Established Church. I had no | refined away, that they have, at all events, placed themselves in The 
such case to note, and I think my search was a fair and impartial | the position of having declared against endowment, while Pro- in t 
one. I found men of this class who spoke approvingly of indi- | testants are holding to it, and that even the “ ulterior designs ” wit! 
vidual clergymen, and some even of the clergy as a body, making | could only at the very utmost place the former at some future sou! 
the exceptions and not the rule those of the unfavourable class, } time on the ground at present occupied by the latter. tho 
but no one, as far as my observation went, defended the Church} ‘There is no doubt whatever that every Catholic in Ireland Ind 
Establishment, or seemed to have any difliculty in pointing out in | considers the doom of the Established Church irrevocably fixed, thar 
what respect he deemed it an injustice to Ireland. <A farm | and is elated at the prospect. ‘The subject needs no explanation the 
labourer whom I met in the neighbourhood of Navan said, ‘The | to any one; the gist of it can be put intoa very few words, and those pro 
Established Church ?—why, it is wrong altogether. Haven’t we | words meet one at every turn, go where one may in that country, tasti 
our own Church to keep and theirs too? And are not the Pro- | or at least in those parts of it I have visited. ‘There is, no doubt, club 
testant gentlemen better able to keep their own Church than we | bitterness among the Catholics as a whole; but I think any ‘6 
are?” Ishould say the man who put these pertinent questions | one who would look at the subject from an Irish, or impartial, or Let 
‘‘ neither reads.nor writes,” but the quickwitted manner in which | even broadly English point of view, would be surprised how little free 
he found his way to the kernel of the Church question shows how | of that bitterness there isat present among even moderately intelli- then 
deep-seated and resolved this conviction is in the minds of the | gent men of that creed. ‘The triumph, if it exists, among such is to 
Irish peasantry. I could give many similar remarks, but they are| men, is certainly not very easily seen on the surface, and lives 
so nearly the same, save in the mere variation of language (the | when one turns from them to the Orangemen and Church frou 
 brogue ” of which I have not attempted to give), that the mere | Defence Associations, and hears or reads what they say about o'clo 
addition of instances would add nothing to the fact. ‘| “spoliation,” ‘‘ robbery,” “sacrilege,” and much of the same kind, orga 
On another occasion, in a different part of the country, which | and to the orthodox Presbyterians, and hears or reads what they requ 
for certain reasons I purposely avoid naming, I was talking to a| say about keeping the Regiwn Donwn, only not endowing Popery, end) 
Protestant, an employer of a Jarge number of labourers, and he} one may well wonder wherein the Catholics fall short of the ber ¢ 
was defending the Established Church, when one of his men came } vaunted liberality of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. work 
1 near to work. ‘The employer stopped talking, and as we moved [oe eer tion 
) — ory oe? a? 2 
|) away from the apap — ier feral is . Catholic, -_ would WORKING-MEN’S CLUBS IN RELATION ‘LO LEGIS- ee 
1 misunderstand us; they are all delighted that the Church is to be LATION FOR PUBLIC-ILOUSES 0 th 
i } disestablished.” ‘Yet you defend it?” I said. ‘ Yes,” he rite a ee ernie ree a a lar 
OW replied, ** but not on the ground that the Roman Catholics have [To ran Eprrer or rug “ Srecraron.”| the 4 
ry any love for it. I defend it because I think it trae.” As they S1n,—In the recent debate on Mr, Abel Smith's Ball for the aay t 
if think theirs?” “Certainly, but the wealth and intelligence of | Regulation ef the Sale of Liquora on Sunday, most of the epeakere rons 
if 
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referred to one great difficulty in dealing with this question. I 
e danger of sanctioning any measure which might wear 
an aspect of unfairness towards the working classes ; and this 
seems inevitable so long as they are placed at a disadvantage, as 
compared with other classes, in respect to the means of obtaining 
refreshments of tlie kind under consideration, However desirable 
it may be to the best interests of the nation to legislate with a 
yiew of diminishing temptations to excessive drinking, it will be 
almost impossible to do so while this appearance of unfairness 
stands in the way. 

It is therefore very important to understaud clearly in what 
respects the poor are at a disadvantage in this matter as compared 
with the rich. The disadvantage is twofold ; first, that the poor 
man cannot afford to lay in a stock of beer as the rich man does, 
but is obliged to get what he wants in small quantities daily ; and 
secondly, that he has no club-house to go to when he wants 
society and recreation, as the rich man has. ‘To mect this 
inequality, then, two things are necessary,—first, to leave the poor 
man the means of getting his daily modicum of beer for his meals ; 
and, secondly, to help him to substitute club life for public-house 
life in his leisure hours. As to the first of these things, it is not 
my intention to speak, but, as regards the second, I earnestly 
desire to call the attention of all who have the means and the will 
to the great and permanent benefit it is in their power to confer 
upon the working classes of this country. 

The substitution of clubs for taverns as places of resort brought 
about an immense change in the habits of the English gentry. 
The cause of this change is obvious. When a man goes to a 
tavern he must drink “ for the good of the house,” whether he 
likes it or not. If, therefore, he has no other place to go to for 
society and recreation, he inevitably acquires the habit of 
“+ tippling” to a greater or less extent; but when he goes toa 
club there is no longer a “landlord” in the case, and he drinks 
only when he wishes it. When, therefore, clubs were invented, the 
younger men not having acquired the habits of tippling, grew up 
to use their wine or beer in the natural aud wholesome way, i.e., 
with their meals, and sobriety gradually became the rule of polite 
society. Remove the sam¢ obligation to drink “ for the good of 
the house” from the shoulders of the present frequenters of taverns, 
and the same result will follow. Do not let people suppose that it 
is any inherent love of drinking that takes working-men to public- 
houses, any more than it took the rich men in the last century to 
taverns. ‘They go, in the first instance, for the congenial society, 
the bright, warm, and cheerful scene, which after the long day of 
monotonous toil they need almost as much as food itself. Being, 
however, obliged to drink in payment for these advantages, the 
love of drink grows until the man is destroyed by it,—or is, at all 
events, greatly deteriorated both in mind and body. 

Now, why should not the same great change be brought about 
in the habits of the working classes by a resort to the same means ? 
That the working-imen must have some place or other as a resort 
in their leisure hours hardly needs demonstration. If rich men, 
with drawing-rooms, libraries, gardens, and every possible re- 
source that wealth can give, find clubs necessary, how much more 
those men whose “ homes” consist of one or two crowded rooms! 
Indeed, if the existence of working-men is to be anything better 
than a purely mechanical and animal existence, if they are to have 
the means of conferring with their fellow-citizens, of managing 
provident associations, of obtaining information, of cultivating 
taste for art and music, of obtaining rational recreation, &c., 
clubs such as I speak of are as necessary as homes. 

‘Granting all this,” some will say, ‘* what have we do with it? 
Let the working men ect up their clubs as their betters did, and 
free themselves from the public-house life which is so injurious to 
themselves and the nation at large.” Let me say, then, that this 
is to expect more than is possible. ‘Those who have spent their 
lives in public-houses cannot realize the evil as we do who look on 
from the outside; nor can men who are never free until eight 
o'clock at night find the time and strength to carry out the 
organization necessary to found such clubs. Moreover, the capital 
required to start them (though they would undoubtedly pay in the 
end), could: not possibly be raised by the comparatively small num- 
berof men who are as yet sufficiently alive to the importance of the 
work. Here, then, is a case where men of wealth, leisure, and educa- 
tion may use those advantages to the great and lasting benefit of 
the masses of the people. They have an opportunity here of coming 
to the aid of the more intelligent of the working classes in rescuing 
@ large portion of the community from evils which not only affect 
the working people, but the whole natien. 1b ig not too much to 
say that hardly any social reform could be more momentous in its 
Ponsegiiciices than the substitution ef clubs for taverns as places 
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of resort ; not merely because it would be a death-blow to the 
national vice of intemperance, but because such clubs would play 
an important part in the daily life of the British workman, 
influencing his habits, tastes, and character, and giving to the 
nation thousands of clear heads and generous hearts which 
are at present utterly lost. Now, does any rich man wish 
to know how he can help in the matter? He has but 
to do what Mr Henry Hoare has done. Just at the commence- 
ment of the winter he took the lease of a large corner house 
(formerly a printing establishment), furnished, and fitted it up as 
a club,—the ‘St. James's and Soho Club,” 25 Rupert Street, Hay- 
market,—he then made over the premises to some workmen who 
had for some time carried on a small club in the neighbourhood, 
but which, from its deficient accommodation, had not the essential 
elements of success. ‘They are to pay Mr. Hoare a fair rent, while 
he defrays the cost of lease, furniture, and fittings, which are to be 
theirs, with right of renewal of lease at the end of the term, if they 
have not then fallen into arrears. This is the way to do the thing. 
The great mistake hitherto made in this club movement was that 
of trying to draw working-men into little dingy places in back 
streets, where failure stared them in theface. ‘The movement can 
never be a success unless the clubs are ultimately to be self-sup- 
porting. ‘To make them so, they must be on such a scale as to 
attract large numbers of men, aad give various sorts of men 
various inducements to attend. 

Mr. Hoare’s experience as a member of the Working-Men’s 
Club and Institute Union taught him this fact, and he acted 
accordingly. Ile avoided another mistake,—-that of interference. 
He found men he could trust, and who knew what they were 
about. He therefore left it to them to manage the undertaking 
in their own way, without iuterference or meddlesome conditions. 
All that our society did was to let the managers know that if 
they wanted at any time advice, or assistance in lectures, or the 
formation of classes, we were ready to come and help. ‘The 
result, of course, has been a great success. The house was in a 
conspicuous position, it was large enough to supply everything 
that would be wanted—library, class-rooms, billiards, gymnasium, 
dining and meeting rooms, &c. ‘There were no restrictions as to 
beer or smoking, no coddling and no meddling. ‘The subscription is 
threepence a week, and nearly a thousand persons have joined the 
club for longer or shorter periods. It is therefore self-support- 
ing. Mr. Hoare will not lose by his public spirit and wise benevo- 
lence, and he will have the life-long satisfaction of knowing that 
he has taken a chief part in promoting one of the most valuable 
social reforms that a good citizen could desire. 

May I hope that this letter will induce many other men of 
wealth, education, and Icisure to bear a hand in this useful move- 
ment, and help the working classes in all districts of London, 
and in all other towns, to set on foot clubs like the one L have 
described. 

That being done, the present disadvantage at which workmen 
are placed in respect to the means of refreshment ceases, and the 
necessity for public-houses, except for supplying beer to be drunk 
at the workman’s home, also ceascs. Legislation on this subject 
will then be free from a great danger aud a great difliculty.—l 
am, Sir, &c., llopGson Prat. 

Working-Men’s Club and Lustitute Union, 150 Strand, 


ART. 
——— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Ir may be left to the Archbishop of York and the President of 
the Academy to settle between them the kuotty question whether 
the present Exhibition is above or below the average. It is a 
very pretty quarrel, as it stands; and it would certainly be rash 
positively to deny that the artists so courteously cited as authori- 
ties by the Archbishop were, as Sir F’, Grant says they were, “‘ very 
ill-advised ” in depreciating the Exhibition ; seeing that the Presi- 
dent’s arm might be long an: strong enough to enforce his julg- 
ment very unpleasantly against the aforesaid artists. Nor willa 
candid judge be likely to assent to any opinion which would pro- 
hibit him from finding very considerable merit among the pictures, 
or from applauding the governing body of the Academy for estab- 
lishing a class of honorary members for forcign artists. It is 
unnecessary to insist how tardily this step has been taken, or to 
examine teo minutely the motiyes and the influences which have 
led to it. The Academy has never been slow to recognize what 
may be called ite private interests, and it is net to be blamed now 
for taking » leaf out of ether people's books, and relpforcing ite 
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exhibitions by the works of foreign artists. Why should a picture- 
dealer pocket all the profit derivable from a growing taste for 
Continental paintings, and the Royal Academy go penniless ? 
Similar considerations will enable us to form a just opinion 
regarding the provision which the Academy intends (if report 
speaks truth) soon to make for a more extensive display 
of water-colour drawings, and for the exhibition of works 
by ancient masters. These things are good in themselves, and 
(happy coincidence !) will swell the revenue of the Academicians. 
Their new buildings will enable them to do this, and the world is 
invited to expect that when they have more space at their com- 
mand all grievances will disappear, and the pure virtues of the 
Academy (unjustly dimmed by a narrow lodging) will shine 
forth without let or hindrance. One reform, indeed, there is of 
which no immediate prospect is offered, a reform, viz., of the 
Academy schools; and unfortunately it is a reform which pos- 
sesses only one of the two recommendations above alluded to. 
It is very desirable, but would not be immediately profitable. 
Nevertheless, let us hope that even this may some day be carried, 
and that the President of the Academy will not always be satisfied 
to refer to the Kensington Museum as the most remarkable 
school of art in the kingdom. Only it behoves Lord Stanhope 
and other commissioners and outsiders to keep the subject alive. 
Institutions are seldom reformed from within, as we are reminded 
by Mr. H. S. Marks’ picture in the present Exhibition. 

For the present, however, there is much to be grateful for in a 
noble picture by Baron Leys. The subject is an Italian family 
claiming, in 1542, certain civic rights in the city of Antwerp (10). 
On the right a bench of judges, presided over by one of senatorial 
gravity, listen to the arguments of counsel for the claimants, who 
themselves occupy the principal and nearly central position on the 
canvas, and as far as looks go appear entirely worthy of the rights 
they claim. Ushers, criers, and other officers of the Court are 
there, and (separated by an iron railing) the ‘‘ public.” The pic- 
ture is well composed, the heads expressive and, in the case of the 
principals, dignified; although too many of them exhibit that 
peculiar no-beauty which seems to be suggested to the Baron less 
by nature, living and present, than by the older artists whose 
works he has so closely studied. It might be wished that he did 
not always select subjects from times in illustrating which the very 
clothes tempt him to an antiquarian mode of treatment. The two 
heads on the extreme right of the picture seem to be portraits of 
men now living, and are free from the ungainliness which cannot 
but be considered a fault. As usual, there is very little indication 
of space, but the colour, as colour, is rich, though heavy. ‘The 
picture is unquestionably impressive, and its faults are far out- 
weighed by its merits. It is no small thing when a picture excites 
thorough sympathy with the business in hand, and leaves one, as 
this does, deeply interested in the fate of the actors represented in 
it. It may be presumed that Baron Leys is one of the first hono- 
rary members of the new class. M. Edouard Frére is probably 
another. He exhibits here a picture of children coming out of 
school (490), characteristic and pretty, but betraying symptoms of 
having had its colours forced for the English eye. 

Among the novelties of the year must be mentioned a first 
attempt in sculpture by Mr. G. F. Watts (1,053). ‘The familiar 
story of Clytie changed into a sunflower has supplied him with a 
subject, a choice all the more perilous, as it might seem to chal- 
lenge comparison with one of the best known specimens of the 
antique. But except that the antique bust rests in the cup of a 
flower, there is little about it to connect it with the victim of the 
Sungod’s displeasure ; whereas Mr. Watts, by the reluctant wrest- 
ing of the head and figure, expresses the full import of the fable, 
which, in these latter days, we should disrespectfully insist had 
been suggested by the natural peculiarities of the sunflower itself. 
Mr. Watts’ bust is very grand in outline, Michael-Angelesque in 
the violence of its action, yet not without a reminiscence of Greek 
art, If it be objected that the art is not as it ought to be, essentially 
English (i.¢., original), it must be remembered under what diffi- 
culties of modern dress and manners the art of sculpture is now pur- 
sued, and at atime when sculpture is generally far behind the sister 
art of painting, we may congratulate ourselves if any one can fairly 
show a title as heir of the bygone ages of sculpture. The bust is 
stated to be unfinished, as it clearly is; but the roughest marks of 
the chisel are preferable to the smooth-polished, sand-papered 
surface which the generality of busts present when “ finished.” 
If Mr. Watts will * finish” with the chisel, his work will escape 
that poverty of aspect which is almost universal in the Academy 
sculpture-room. ‘The labour is great, but is amply repaid by the 
result. ‘This may be seen in any of Mr. Woolner’s works, and 
fortunately his “ Elaine ” is here to enforce the lesson (948). This 





+ H . i 
is a very beautiful statuette of the young maiden, shyly followin 
with her eyes the departing Sir Launcelot. Its general form _ 
been made familiar by photographed copies. But these give es 
a faint impression of its exceeding purity, and none at all of . 
always beautiful variety of line obtainable by changing the Point 
of view. 

To return to the pictures. “ The Wife of Pygmalion” (323), b 
Mr. Watts, is said to be a copy from the bust lately anal 
from oblivion by Mr. C. Newton. ‘The painter has supplied gue} 
colour and animation as may best express the transition from 
marble to life, and justify the title he has appended to it, My 
G, Mason has seen and seized the poetry of a common incident in 
a Staffordshire village, where the young girls will often sing a hymn 
as they return from church on a Sunday evening (329). The 
time is that of twilight, glowing as Mr. Mason knows how to make 
it, and a company of young girls, ‘‘ with even step and solemn gait,” 
come singing their evening hymn. They are beautiful, but not 
unnaturally beautiful, with a pensive and statuesque grace, 
various in gesture, and as Milton hath it, “ the rapt soul sitting in 
their eyes.” In fact, Mr. Mason might well have referred to «]} 
Penseroso” to suggest the kind of feeling that pervades his pic- 
ture. But he has done better to let the picture tell its own story, 
and stir its own feelings. If it be necessary to say which is the 
most beautiful picture in the Exhibition, it is this. But let no may 
take another’s word for it. Let him go and see it. Immediately 
above it hangs Mr. Leighton’s picture, ‘‘ Ariadne abandoned by 
Theseus ; Ariadne watches for his return. Artemis releases her by 
death ” (328). Here, too, is poetry, though drawn from a different 
source. There is a peculiar waxiness of surface in Mr. Leighton’s 
paintings which has always mentally to be put aside before his 
designs can be justly appreciated, and this task of separation is 
not worth performing for such merely sensual pictures as his 
“* Acme and Septimius” (449). But the ‘ Ariadne ” is of a dif- 
ferent class, and proves the artist capable of a higher part than 
that of illustrator of (say) Little’s poems. 

Mr. J. C. Hook continues to paint the pieces of sea-coast and 
sea-coast people which have long since found favour with the 
public. He invented the species of subject ; and it may appear a 
little hard to express any impatience at the constant repetition of 
the same. But in truth the subjects themselves are faulty. 
There can be no perfect work of art without concentration of 
interest, and in looking at Mr. Hook’s pictures it is never possible 
to say whether the interest centres in the landscape or in the 
figures. Kither would be better without the other. Thus the 
group of mother and child in (434) is scarcely surpassed in 
this Exhibition in grace and vigour of composition; but it is 
swamped by the back-ground ; which, again, would be pleasant 
enough as a landscape, but that the attention is drawn off by the 
child taking refuge with his mother from the sudden apparition of 
the little chimneysweep. Similar remarks are provoked by his 
other pictures (48 and 270), and are further illustrated by Mr. 
H. Wells’ “* News at the Loch Side” (440), the clever painting 
and pleasant colour of which go for very little because, as the picture 
is treated, there is really no subject at all. But worse than all is the 
suggestion by the catalogue of a meaning which the picture does 
not bear; as when a couple of women in Eastern dress grinding 
corn (205) are ticketed with a text, ‘‘T'wo women shall be 
grinding at the mill” (with chapter and verse complete). The 
special meaning of the text, as every one knows, lies in the cata- 
strophg described in its concluding passage, without which indeed 
it is meaningless. ‘This catastrophe is not so much as hinted in 
the picture ; yet the artist has condescended to such claptrap to 
suggest a meaning and an importance for his picture, which no 
single touch of it can warrant. V. 





BOOKS. 
scala 
MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN.* 

{Frrst Notice. ] 
Turs is a book of genuine biography, for which, as it seems to us, 
the accomplished authoress may anticipate the gratitude of all 
readers whose sympathy is worth possessing. Possibly in this 
day, when new books are so incessantly issuing from the press and 
leisure is so rare, the wish may not be infrequent that Bunsen’s life 








* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
at the Court of St. James. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers by his widow, Frances, 
Baroness Bunsen. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1868. 

God in History; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By 
C. GC. J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. Translated by Susannah Winkworth. 
With a Preface by Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. In 3 vols. Vols. 
I,and II, London: Longmans. 1868. 
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May 9, 1868.] THE 


had been given to the world in a single volume, at any rate, in a 
ndensed form. And we ourselves must plead guilty to 

more ~ entertained it, At the same time, it is a rare satisfaction 
2 roots honestly to affirm of a biographical work, as we can do 
of this one, that if less might have been said without omitting 
aterial circumstances in the life of this great and good 

ay ® a page of it which is not worthy of Bunsen, not 


man, there is not ; . 
asentence even which for its own sake we should desire to see 


as who at any time had the happiness of seeing 
Bunsen in his home circle, or of listening to him in the re- 
tirement of his study, when his discourse flowed free and fresh 
and fall on all subjects of human interest and inquiry, this 
memoir will vividly recall the living man. Readers, on the other 
hand, who never met him, must rise, we should imagine, from the 

rasal of the story of his life and labours with the feeling that a 

new name has been added to the list of their personal acquaint- 
ances, 80 distinctly is the individuality of this remarkable states- 
man, scholar,.and theologian reflected by the narrative. Christian 
Carl Josias Bunsen was born at Corbach, in the principality of 
Waldeck, on the 25th of August, 1791. In a note-book of his father 
young Bunsen’s birth is registered, and appended is the following 
pious ejaculation :—“O God ! guide him by Thy grace, and let him 
grow up in Thy fear, and in all virtue, to the joy of his parents. 
Amen. Heinrich Christian Bunsen.” We are old-fashioned enough 
to believe in the sincerity of this prayer, and not less in its efficacy. 
At all events, Bunsen’s life was a continual up-growing in true 
reverence and sterling nobility of character, and to few, as to 
Bunsen, has it been given to be so diffusive a centre of all genial 
and gladdening influences. His father, however, had little 
besides his blessing to give his son, and his mother, who had 
reached her forty-second year at the date of Bunsen’s birth, con- 
tributed to the family property only a pension of nineteen florins, 
bestowed on her for life by the Countess Waldeck, in consideration 
of fifteen years’ faithful devotion to her young family, and the mar- 
riage portion of house-linen and furniture which a German bride (as 
used to be customary in Scotland too) was expected to bring 
with her. From the pen of a school-fellow of Bunsen we have 
the following sketch of the father and his finances :— 

“ He was a little aged man of strongly expressive features, decided, 

hot-tempered, &c., but full of kindness and good-nature when the outer 
world showed itself peaceably towards him. Firmness, faithfulness, 
integrity, were clearly denoted in his whole countenance, and the power 
to defend himself against any aggression. He had quitted the Waldeck- 
Dutch military service with honour, and lived upon a small pension and 
the produce of an insignificant landed property, with the help of what he 
could earn in transcribing the business papers of an advocate in 
Corbach.” 
The same writer, Wolrad Schumacher, Bunsen’s friend for life— 
how many of these he had! and who survived him one year, sketches 
for us also ‘‘ the small, delicately formed” mother, who was 
always active in household matters, respectful towards her hus- 
band, but reserving her ‘looks of love” for her darling son. 
Those who remember the brilliant gatherings at the house of the 
Prussian Ambassador in Carlton ‘Terrace, or the reunions at Bun- 
sen’s residence in Rome, where his ten children were born, and 
where he represented Prussia for twenty-two years, or a summer's 
evening in the drawing-room at Charlottenberg, with Heidelberg, 
and its grand old castle, on the opposite side of the Neckar, will 
read with special interest the description of the home in which 
the author of Jippolytus and His Age and of God in History 
first drew breath. Schumacher tells us it stood in a side 
street, had a thatched roof, with the stable on your right 
hand on entering the “threshold,” while also on the right 
was a stair leading to the upper story, in which was young 
Bunsen’s own small room. From the threshold an outlet 
on the left admitted you to a little garden; and within the 
house-door, on the left, was the dwelling-room, which, however, 
was airy and light. 

Intellectually, Bunsen seems to have been “ without father or 
mother.” He is one of the few world-famous men in whose idio- 
synerasy the maternal legacy of brain or moral character seems 
wholly in abeyance; but in that dreary time of negative rational- 
ism, when, as we read in the life of Miss Sieveking, the Christianity 
of Christ and His Apostles was so wholly ignored that a candidate 
for confirmation knew nothing more of the teaching of the New 
Testament than that it ‘* inculcated a vague hope of immortality,” 
it was, doubtless, an immense factor in the development of 
Bunsen’s better nature, that his parents ‘lived in the love of 
God and in habits of prayer and religious edification.” Indeed, 
we might justifiably affirm that the singularly theopathic type 
of character which belonged to Bunsen was to a large extent 


| 
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attributable to these two facts—apart from the direct disposi- 
tion of a higher will—that he had no playmates at home, his two 
half-sisters by his father’s former marriage being his elders by many 
years, and not living under the same roof with the growing boy,-— 
and that his parents, both well-stricken in years, were quite 
singular phenomena of piety in an age of so-called French enlight- 
enment. 

There is a remarkable spiritual unity in the career of Baron 
Bunsen. He seems born a devout believer in the true, the good, 
the beautiful; and his great work, God in History, which he pro- 
jected as early as his twenty-first year, and of which Miss Wink- 
worth has just published two volumes in an admirable English 
version, was but the magnified reflection of his own religious 
life. We do not use other than the language of strictest. 
sobriety when we say that in Bunsen faith had become a grand 
“second sight.” ‘The things not seen, the eternal verities, seemed 
always patent to his inner eye. 

In Bunsen the child was verily father of the man, and when we 
are told that on the lst of January, 1798, while he was still only 
in his seventh year, he read morning prayer out of Schmolk at 
the family devotions, we are reminded of an evening in 1856 on 
which ‘ the family devotions ” were again conducted by him. It 
was the 300th anniversary of the completion of the Reformation 
in Baden. At early morn Heidelberg had been roused 
by the noble music of Luther's battle hymn, ‘Ein’ feste 
Burg,” which flowed out in exquisite trumpet tones from 
the tower of the Church of the Holy Spirit. At 4.45 a.m., 
Bunsen, always an early riser, was up and at his work, and 
he records in a letter the thrilling effect of the Luther music, 
as it came to him high and clear on that beautiful summer morn- 
ing, June 29th. Later in the day there was a vast gathering in 
one of the churches, when Schenkel preached with great cleverness, 
making many very salient “ points ” against the reactionary party, 
but winding up with an appeal to the friends of the Reformation, 
which brought tears to many eyes. Bunsen was wonderfully 
affected by the orator ; but to stand by him while he joined heart 
and soul in singing that same immortal hymn of Luther, was an 
experience not soon to be forgotten. Evening came, and before 
the party which had then assembled in Charlottenberg broke up, 
Bunsen opened his “ Prayer and Hymn Book,” read out of it the 
73rd Psalm, and kneeling down, prayed with a reverence, fervour, 
and pathos which we never heard equalled, that wondrous outburst of 
triumphant supplication and thanksgiving by Jacob Bilme which 
is found on p. 913 of the collection. 

It appears worthy of note, that Bunsen’s elder sister, who 
came to pay a visit to her father in 1799, produced a very decided 
impression upon his singularly susceptible heart and conscience. 
This relative was altogether a very remarkable personage. She 
was a woman of hard, powerful understanding, and what people 
might call a ‘* decided Christian.” Bunsen loved her devotedly, and 
latterly he entirely supported her ; but during the Roman period of 
his life he took the perilous step of asking her to be an inmate of his 
house. Perfectly honest, and with the best intentions in the world, 
but too self-willed and ambitious of government to slide unobtru- 
sively into a subordinate place, and apparently wholly lacking in that 
indispensable quality, social perception, Christiana seems to have 
subjected the whole household to a reign of terror for seven years ! 
Her voluntary retirement from the scene in which her presence was 
one continual “ affliction” was a measureless relief to the Bunsens, 
who, of course, would not have endured at the hands of a rich 
relation what they bore with meekest resignation from Christiana 
because she was poor. How difficult is the art of living with other 
people ! 

The ill-starred visit of his sister robbed Bunsen of one of his 
most cherished visions. Until he met with Miss Waddington— 
his present biographer—whom he loved to the end with the passion 
of a lover and the thankfulness of a husband to whom she was the 
crowning blessing of his life, his sister had been to him the ideal type 
of all womanly excellence. But in reality he scarcely knew her. 
Since his childhood he had only seen her for a brief period in 1814, 
and that formed the ground of his grown-up acquaintance with her. 
He had not time to discover how entirely uncongenial were her 
tastes and sympathies with his own. Nevertheless, Bunsen was 
greatly indebted toher. It was not from his mother, but from her, 
strange as it may sound, that those womanly inspirations came 
which are so necessary for the development of the real child heart, 
and it is also to this sister that we owe the few anecdotes of his 
quite early years which remain to us. 

Bunsen was a beautiful child, fair-complexioned and curly- 
haired, with bright blue eyes, and finely chiselled features; and 
the following incident from the infant period would make a very 
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The little man had walked out with his father 

and mother outside of Corbach. Suddenly he disappeared. His 
parents searched and called out in vain. At last they found him 
sitting completely overshadowed by the tall uncut hay-grass, and 
perfectly happy in seeking flowers, being neitherfrightened at being 
alone, nor roused from his infant reverie by the frequent sound of his 
name. His first lessons in reading and writing he learned from his 
parents. In his sixth year he had private lessons from a tutor. 
At seven he went to the Latin school of his native town, and 
from the first the future scholar distanced all his fellows. His 
great memory soon showed itself, as in the fact that he learned 
over-night Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and declaimed it next day 
without a fault before the examiner of the school. In his seven- 
teenth year Bunsen entered the University of Marburg, having 
obtained one of the small scholarships worth about fifty thalers 
each which former rulers of Waldeck had founded for the 
helping onward of students in humble circumstances. With 
100 thalers besides in his possession, the savings of his father’s 
painful industry, our ardent and promising scholar settled into 
work at Marburg. There he remained a year, and left his mark 
behind him. One of the theological professors expressed special 
regret at Bunsen’s departure, being of opinion, it seems, that 
theology, in its more technical sense, was the subject best fitted 
to call forth his various gifts, And, indeed, at this time Bunsen’s 
own inclination lay mainly in the direction of the clerical calling. 
He had, moreover, according to student use and wont, preached a 
sermon in the Church of St. Elizabeth, and to the entire appro- 
bation of the hearers ; but the strange suspicion that his voice and 
«chest were not equal to the demands of the pulpit, apparently, 
deprived Germany of a first-class popular orator, and gave the 
“world instead the able diplomatist and ripe scholar. 

From Marburg Bunsen repaired to Géttingen, forfeiting his 
bursary by leaving the former; but anxious to secure the larger 
intellectual and moral benefits which residence at the greater 
university was certain to yield to a nature like his. One with 
courage and brain, and persistent habit of study such as marked 
Bunsen from his earliest years, may be safely left to his own 
dnstincts and aspirations. He knows what he can do, and is 
resolved to do it. At the same time, there was a wonderful 
modesty about the aims of this young scholar. He said he would 
support himself at Géttingen by private teaching, and after two 
years’ hard study he hoped to be ready for some definite position 
iin life, such, perhaps, as that of a teacher in the Corbach gym- 
masium! The great Heyne early discovered the capacity of Bunsen. 
‘Through him came various teaching engagements, and, among 
-other lessons, he was giving instruction in the Hebrew language 
while yet only in his twentieth year. But a specially happy event 
for Bunsen was his introduction to Mr. Astor, the son of an 
American merchant, whom, on Heyne’s recommendation, he was 
to instruct in German, and with whom he finally was “ lodged 
and boarded in the best manner,” besides receiving a very hand- 
some salary for his tuition. Between Bunsen and his pupil there 
began a life-long friendship. The eager student had so far won an 
independent position, and in the society of such friends as Lach- 
mann, Brandis, Schulze, Abeken, and Liicke, the Gottingen period 
‘was, indeed, for Buusen what Niebuhr has called it, ‘‘ Die Goldne 
‘Zeit des Werdens,”-——the golden time of growth. 


effective picture. 





LINDA TRESSEL.* 
“Tae author of Nina Balatka—and of not a few other works, we 
imagine, which are still greater favourites with the English public 
—has never written any study more striking,—or indeed anything 
that suggests so strongly the term of ‘ a study,’—as this vivid and 
minutely executed tale. The scene is laid in Nuremberg, but we 
do not know that there is any absolute reason why the main cir- 
cumstances of the story should not have been laid in England, 
except that perhaps Englishwomen of the present day are a little in 
advance of young Bavarian women in their independence of action, 
and the liberty which they assume to judge for themselves as to what 
religious principle may require of them in the way of submission 
to their natural guardians with respect to marriage. The author's 
idea in Linda Tressel has been to work out, in the case of 
Madame Staubach, a really good woman of severe Calvinistic prin- 
ciples,—on the one hand, how terrible and powerful an engine for 
the torture both of others and herself, a stern Calvinistic creed, 
acting upon some arbitrary notion that God's will for the mortifica- 
tion of another's spirit is visible to her, may prove; and on the 
other hand, how illogically and imperceptibly this creed in the 
true religious woman will accommodate itself to her respect for 





* Linda Tressel. By the Author of “ Nina Balatka.” 2 vols. London: Blackwood. 


the superiority of men, so as to except them from the law of monag, 
cation which she tries to impose upon even those whom she beat 
loves among women. Thus much as regards the picture of the 
misery-inflicter. In Linda Tressel herself (Madame Staubach’y 
niece) the author has still more carefully studied to draw the 
nature most susceptible of suffering from torture of this kind, 
Hers is a loving and grateful heart, full of real affection for hep 
Calvinistic aunt, Madame Staubach, and yet not passive » 
gentle enough to yield her fate to the will of any other One 
matter on which her own heart speaks strongly. She has neiths 
independence enough to assert herself so as to make her aunt fgg 
her power, nor flexibility enough to be moulded by her into wha 
the latter chooses. Linda Tressel has in her enough depth of 
tenderness to be simply unable to yield herself when her hear 
loudly asserts that the marriage proposed to her would be utterly 
shocking. But her strength is not that of will, which would make 
itself felt by her aunt, but only that of /celing, which under the 
pressure of the fate proposed to, and ruthlessly pressed on her, 
verges on frenzy, and drivesher heart wild without strengthening her 
will into firm and resolute resistance. In Nina Balatka, our 
author had, as we thought, intended to give a kind of modem 
version of his own of Sir Walter Scott’s Rebecca in Ivanhoe, Jy 
Linda Tressel, he seems to us to have in the same way given asort 
of modern version of his owa, of the same great author's Luy 
Ashton, in the Bride of Lammermoor ; only he has used religious 
fanaticism as the compelling power, instead of a conspiracy of 
personal influences, and he has stopped a little short of the last 
tragic strain on her which turned Lucy Ashton’s wild tenderness of 
heart into positive insanity. He has given Linda Tressel enough 
tenacity of instinct to escape from her fate, though she cannot resist 
it,—and though her final escape comes too late to save her life, 

Perhaps there is some deficiency in the Aunt’s motive for 
suggesting and forcing on so distasteful and repulsive a marriage 
between a niece whom she really loves and a man who is not even in 
her sense ‘ religious,’—not even one of the ‘‘ unco gude,” and whom 
she had declined to marry herself, partly from tender recollection 
of the husband of her youth, and partly from a mystical feeling of 
its being better to be the bride of Christ. The wilfulness with 
which she forces this marriage with a selfish and self-indulgent man 
of fifty-two on her young niece, whom she really and tenderly 
loves, seems to us insufficiently accounted for without the motive 
of excessive respect for his religious profession and repute. Our 
author is, indeed, anxious to show, whatis, no doubt, true enough, 
—that religious women do not look for the same standard of religious 
exaltation and self-denial in men which they demand from their 
ownsex. He puts this very forcibly and humorously in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Linda must be tanght not only to acknowledge, but in vory fact to 
understand and perceive, that this world is a vale of tears, that its paths 
are sharp to the feet, and that they who walk through it should walk in 
mourning and tribulation. What though her young heart should be 
broken by the lesson,—be broken after the fashion in which human 
hearts are made to suffer? To Madamo Staubach’s mind a broken heart 
and a contrite spirit were pretty much the same thing. It was good 
that hearts should be broken, that all the inner humanities of the living 
being should be, as it were, crushed on a wheel and ground into frag- 
ments, so that nothing should be left capable of receiving pleasure from 
the delights of this world. Such, according to her theory of life, was the 
treatment to which young women should be subjected. The system 
needed for men might probably be different. It was necessary that they 
should go forth and work; and Madame Staubach conceived it to be 
possible that the work of the world could not be adequately dene by men 
who had been subjected to the crushing process which was requisite for 
women, Therefore it was that she admitted Peter Steinmare to her 
confidence as a worthy friend, though Peter was by no means a man 
enfranchised from the thralls of the earth. Of young women there was 
but one with whom she could herself deal; but in regard to that one 
Madame Staubach was resolved that no softness of heart should deter 
her from her duty.” 

(Is our author aware, we may ask by the way, that “ thralls” are 
the persons enthralled, not the fetters themselves ? We supposehe 
means “‘thraldoms.”) This different standard of piety for women 
and men, as conceived by pietistic women, is truly perceived and 
very ably worked out, but we do not think that it supplies nearly 
sufficient motive for Madame Staubach's intense belief that she i 
fighting the Lord’s battle throughout her contest with her niece, 
especially as she has no selfish purpose of her own to delude her. 
The mere wish to save Linda from the vanities and dangers of the 
world would scarcely have convinced her that it was God's will 
that Linda should marry a selfish, common-place old town clerk, 
nearly three times her age, unless the said town clerk had been also 
visibly one of ‘ the elect.’ Then, and not otherwise, it might have 
been so. As it is, though her religious lenity towards men might 
have excused this town clerk, Peter Steinmarc, in her eyes, it could 





scarcely have persuaded her that he was the husband appointed 
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the will of God in spite of all the girl’s hatred and 
joathing. Very skilful is the touch which depicts Madame Stau- 
bach’s involuntary and reluctant respect for Linda’s lover, in that 
he had been £0 bold as to defy the law and the Nuremberg magis- 
trates, and to get in and out of her own house without her leave or 
knowledge. Though Madame Staubach was an Anabaptist, our 
author observes she was also a woman, and the woman could not 
help involuntary admiration for what the Anabaptist condemned. 
But though the Aunt’s persistency in matching Linda to an 
elderly and worldly man seems deficient in motive, nothing can be 
more skilful than the way in which,—once granting her her self- 
delusion that it was God's will that she should overcome the girl’s 

itive aversion and love for another by so marrying her,—the 
author works out the woman’s fanatical tenacity of purpose. Every- 
thing Linda does to escape from the match is, of course, made a fresh 
and urgent reason for it, both by its effect in compromising her own 
repute in the city, and by convincing her aunt that the unhallowed 
yearnings of her heart need crushing morethan ever. And yet all 
this is drawn so that the reader never loses his respect or even his 
liking for the tyrannical Calvinist herself :— 


for Linda by 


“Madame Staubach said nothing more to her about Peter till the 
morning of that day on which Peter was to come for his auswer. A 
little before noon Madame Staubach brough to her niece some weak broth, 
as she had done once before, on that morning. But Linda, who was sick 
and faint at heart, would not take it. ‘Try, my dear,’ said Madame 
Staubach.—‘I cannot try,’ said Linda, ‘I wish particularly to speak 
to you,—now,—at once ; and this will give you strength to listen to me.’ 
But Linda declined to bo made strong for such a purpose, and declared 
that she could listen very well as sho was. Then Madame Staubach 
began her great argument. Linda had heard what the burgomaster had 
said, Linda knew well what she, her annt and guardian, thought about 
it. Linda could not but know that visits from a young man at her 
chamber door, such as that to which she herself had confessed, were 
things so horrible that they hardly admitted of being spoken of even 
between an aunt and her niece; and Madamo Staubach’s cheeks wero 
hot and red as she spoke of this. ‘If he had come to your door, Aunt 
Charlotte, you could not have helped it.’—‘ But he embraced you ?’— 
+ Yes, he did.’—Oh, my child, will you not let me save you from the evil 
days? Linda, you are all in all to me;—the only one that I love. 
Linda, Linda, your soul is precious to me, almost as my own! Oh, Linda, 
shall I pray for you in vain?’ She sank upon her knees as she spoke, 
and prayed with all her might that God would turn the heart of this 
child, so thateven yet she might be rescued from the burning. With 
arms extended, and loud voice, and dishevelled hair, and streaming tears, 
shrieking to Heaven in her agony, every now and again kissing the hand 
of the poor sinner, she besought the Lord her God that He would give to 
her the thing for which she asked ;— and that thing, prayed for with such 
agony of earnestness, was a consent from Linda to marry Peter Stein- 
mare! It was very strange, but the woman was as sincere in her prayer 
as is faith itself. She would have cut herself with knives, and have 
swallowed ashes whole, could she have believed that by doing so sho 
could have been nearer her object. And she had no end of her own in 
view. That Peter, as master of the house, would be a thorn in her own 
side, she had learned to believe ; but thorns in the sides of women were, 
she thought, good for them; and it was necessary to Linda that she 
should be stuck full of thorns, so that her base human desires might, as 
it were, fall from her bones and perish out of the way. Ouce, twice, 
thrice, Linda besought her aunt to arise ; but the half-frantic woman had 
said to herself that she would remain on her knees, on the hard boards, 
till this thing was granted to her. Had it not been said by lips that 
could not lie, that faith would move a mountain? and would not faith, 
real faith, do for her this smaller thing? Then there came questions 
to her mind, whether the faith was there. Did she really believe that 
this thing would be done for her? If she believed it, then it would 
be done. Thinking of all this, with the girl’s hands between her 
own, she renewed her prayers. Once and again she threw her- 
self upon the floor, striking it with her forehead. ‘Oh, my child! 
my child! my child! If God would do this for me! my child, 
my child! Only for my sin and weakness this thing would be done for 
me.’ For three hours Linda lay there, hearing this, mingling her 
screams with those of her aunt, half fainting, half dead, now and again 
dozing for a moment even amidst the screams, and then struggling up 
in bed, that she might embrace her aunt, and implore her to abandon 
her purpose. But the woman would only give herse!f with the greater 
vehemence to the work. ‘Now, if the Lord would see fit, now,—now ; 
if the Lord would see fit!’ Linda had swooned, hor aunt being all uncon- 
scious of it, had dozed afterwards, and had then rison and struggled up, 
and was seated in her bed. ‘Aunt Charlotte,’ she said, ‘ what is it— 
that—you want with me?'—‘ That you should obey the Lord, and take 
this man for your husband.’ Linda stayed awhile to thiak, not pausing 
that she might answer her aunt's sophistry, which she hardly noticed, but 
that she might consider, if it were possible, what it was that she was 
about to do;—that there might be left a moment to her before she had 
surrendered herself for ever to her doom. And thenshespoke. ‘Aunt 
Charlotte,’ sho said, ‘if you will get up I willdo as you would have me.’ 
Madame Staubach could not arise at once, as it was incumbent on her to 
return thanks for the mercy that had been vouchsafed to her; but her 
thanks were quickly rendered, and then she was on the bed, with Linda 
inher arms. She had succeeded, and her child was saved. Perhaps 
there was something of triumph that the earnestness of her prayer 
Should have been efficacious. It was a great thing that she had done, 
and the Scriptures had proved themselves to be true toher. She lay for 
8 while fondling her niece and kissing her, as she had not done for years. 
Linda, dear Linda!’ She almost promised to the girl earthly happi- 
ness, In spite of her creed as to the necessity for crushing. For the 
moment she petted her niece as one weak woman may pet another. She 
went down to the kitchen and made eoffee for her,—though she herself 





was weal: from want of food,—and toasted bread, and brought the food 
up with a china cup and a chiua plate, to show her gratitude to the 
niece who had been her convert. And yet, as she did so, she told her- 
self that such gratitude was mean, vile, and mistaken. It had been tho 
Lord’s doing, and not Linda's.” 

Nor are the moral inconsistencies and the practical pertinacities 
of Madame Staubach more subtly portrayed than the wild flutter- 
ings of poor Linda in her endeavour to escape the frightful match, 
and her inability to throw off the idea that what ber aunt treats 
and prays about as proof of vileness and unregenerateness in her 
nature, must really be so. She can hold her own strongly enough 
against clumsy, vain, parsimonious, old Peter Steinmarc, for he 
does not, and cannot, use the high religious argument,—he him- 
self not regarding the marriage at all from that point of view. 
Him she repudiates with a plainness of speech that sometimes 
verges on strong vituperation,—she calls him ‘“ that beast” once, 
—which is not really at all consistent with the terror and horror 
of her soul at the match, and still less with the gentleness and 
tenderness of her nature which are gencrally so subtly portrayed. 
But against her aunt's assumption that she is going the way to be 
a castaway in refusing to obey her natural guardian, and 
in clinging to her own prepossessions in spite of all the 
counsel she receives against them, she cannot stand up at 
all, and almost helplessly accepts her aunt’s judgment on 
this point as one which cannot be contravened. Admirably 
does the author show how her loss of self-respect, when for once 
she does try an expedient for escaping which is condemned 
by her own conceptions of what is modest and befitting 
a woman, tends to break down the little power of resistance 
she had, by giving her aunt’s mode of looking at it a still 
stronger predominance over her imagination. In the earlier part 
of the struggle she was equal to something like even a contest on 
the principle of the thing. When after her mention of her 
‘‘ disgust ” for the proposed suitor, Madame Staubach asks her, 
‘* Linda, have you ever thought who made Herr Steinmarc ?” 
Linda answers, ‘‘God made Judas [scariot, Aunt Charlotte ;” and 
though of course told that she is profane, clearly under the circum- 
stances she had the best of that argument. But after her fruitless 
night elopement, she gives up the open contest, and acquiesces in 
the prayers for her own regeneration and repentance, though she 
is as unable as ever to submit to the demand made upon her, and 
drawn indeed to the very verge of actual insanity by it. 

What has made our author take Nuremberg as the scene of 
this story of tyrannical religious narrowness? ‘There is something 
perhaps in the steady Protestantism of a place all of whose churches 
and other art monuments seem to speak the language of Catholicism 
—something of a conspicuousness in the Puritanic transformation of 
the interior religious life where the exterior thereof remains exactly 
what it was in the old Catholic days,—which suggests a conflict 
between Puritanic feelings and the instincts of easy, popular life. 
In a place such as Nuremberg, where the shell is the shell of the 
fifteenth century, and the kernel of religion in that shell is alto- 
gether modern, it no doubt may seem more natural to call up Pro- 
testantism to the bar, and ask whether it, too, does not often sin 
against nature with as much gravity as Catholicism did at the 
time it lost so much of its old ground and ascendancy. To arraign 
the bigotry of Protestantism where Protestantism is enjoying the 
fruits of another religion’s labours, seems in some respects more 
natural, and perhaps more generous, than to arraign it in a locale 
where it has itself created all that it possesses. The quaint 
picturesque beauty of Nuremberg gives a certain charm to the tale, 
but it is not used as much, or with as much effect, as is the 
grandeur of Prague in Nina Balatka. Still, of the two stories, both 
of them hinging on certain kinds of religious persecution, this is, 
we think, on the whole, the more powerful. 





MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO.* 
WHEN these autobiographical Jecollections appeared about a year 
ago, they were greeted in Italy with a popular applause that had 
befallen no purely literary production in that country for a very 
long time. It was read as no Italian book had been read for 
many years; and this popularity was due, not to startling revela- 
tions in the memoirs of one who had borne a prominent part in a 
stirring portion of contemporary history, but to the charm of a 
simple narrative, descriptive of a mind’s growth and of an 
intellectual man’s struggles. What is historical in Azeglio’s 
life is hardly touched in these volumes, for the simple 
reason that he did not live to carry on his work to the end. 
Here we have merely the record of his life during the years 





* Recollections of Massimo d Areglio, Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Count Mafiei. 2 vols. Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 
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when he was forming himself under circumstances which, as is 
always the case with remarkable men, were greatly of his own 
making, but at the same time were typical of his surroundings. 
These circumstances are sketched by Azeglio with a simple fresh- 
ness and an objective charm which recall Goethe’s crystalline reflec- 
tiveness in his autobiography, or the Vicar of Wakefield’s quiet 
lifelike descriptions, Azeglio wrote novels of considerable merit, 
but never did he compose anything stamped with such high literary 
qualities as these charming reminiscences, which now have been ren- 
dered into English by a countryman with undiminished effect. 
The original has lost none of its fascinating and simple sparkle in 
Count Maffei’s excellent translation. Thanks to him, the English 
public can enjoy in its freshnes the genial narrative of one who 
commanded the respect of all, for he was a type of honour and 
winning qualities, while his pages convey the most interesting 
photograph we have of the forces that moulded the growth and 
temper of that Italy which has come out in our day with such 
startling deeds. Whether read asa story or as an historical con- 
tribution, the book will be found alike fascinating. 

Azeglio was eminently unaffected in his whole essence. The 
natural prevailed with him throughout, on all occasions, in all his 
doings. He had a moral horror of subterfuge, and an esthetic 
aversion for the stilted and affected. Truth in all pursuits of life 
—as man, as writer, as painter—was the object he ever had before 
his eyes. Hence a simplicity in his diction which is particularly 
marked in these reminiscences, and is in strong contrast to the 
generally far-fetched language of modern Italian writers. Azeglio 
wrote, and spoke, and bore himself as he felt and thought, and, 
therefore, in all things and at all times he was at his ease, for he 
never laboured under the constraint of disguise. Yet he grew up 
in practical opposition to parents whom he loved dearly. ‘The 
sketch of these worthy people is an epitome of the character of the 
Piedmontese aristocracy—a race hardy and loyal, ruggedly vigorous, 
and of soldier spirit, but like all thoroughbred aristocracies sternly 
conservative in feeling, concentrating its notion of duty in devo- 
tion to the Throne and to the Church. The aristocracy was 
gallant, loyal, and priest-ridden, and of all these qualities the 
elder Azeglio was a perfect type. ‘The first infancy of Massimo— 
& younger son—was passed in Florence, whither his Royalist 
father emigrated on the annexation of Piedmont to France, until 
the inexorable legislation of Napoleon I. forced him to return 
home. Young Massimo was put under the care of a tutor, whom 
he thus describes :—‘* As a priest, he was of the Jesuit school, and 
oppressed me with pious exercises. Here is the programme of my 
religious duties at that time. In the morning (in winter before 
dawn) he said Mass, and I served it; a little later, a chapter of 
some devout book ; before dinner (which was then in the middle 
of the day), self-examination ; after dinner, a visit to a church or 
afternoon service ; in the evening I seldom escaped a triduum or a 
novena. At times of peculiar fervour I was required to find time 
in the day for an additional half-hour of pious meditation. And 
this system was intended to make me take delight in devotion.” 

The high-spirited boy rebelled at so much compression, and 
one day falling out with his pedagogue, thrashed the latter, 
whereupon he was visited with excommunication for having laid 
violent hands on a clerk. In spite of this distasteful discipline 
Massimo never became irreligiously minded, although through life 
he maintained an independent attitude towards the clergy, while 
his brothers gave in to the pronounced family principles, one of 
them becoming a conspicuous member of the Order of Jesus, and 
writer in the Civilté Cattolica. Yet though pitted against each 
other in hot controversies, the two brothers never broke off affec- 
tionate intercourse, even when Massimo as Premier led the charge 
against ecclesiastical privileges. ‘The natural vocation of a lay 
Azeglio, in the eyes of the head of the house, being to serve his 
King, Massimo was put in a crack regiment, with the not unnatural 
result of his plunging into a course of wild dissipation, until satiety 
brought about a reaction of his better nature. Anold Turin professor, 
Bidone, had much to do with inspiring Massimo with a higher con- 
sciousness, and particularly with the sense for industrious and steady 
labour. He had visited with his father, Rome, and had there been 
drawn toart. He now shut himself up to study painting, with the in- 
ward resolve to pursue it as a profession,—for a noble of Piedmont 
a truly daring purpose. When he threw up his commission and 
communicated his intention of living by the brush to his father, 
the announcement was received as that of a madman. There is 
an admirable fancy conversation in the book illustrative of the 
view taken by Turin society of his step, which goes far, we think, 
to falsify the opinion of the actor Vestri that Massimo had no 
dramatic talent. To Rome, however, the young man went, in the 
teeth of opposition, and there for several years this scion of high 





lineage lived like the poorest of painters, for from his father bo 


received as his whole yearly allowance no more than 70j, The 
chapters descriptive of this residence in Rome are amongst the 
happiest in the work, full of local colour, abounding in the freshest, 
sketches of nature and of men. We had marked several passages 
for quotation with wonderful pictures of summer scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and lifelike portraits of characters, but 
we must leave them to be read in extenso in the book itself. The 
struggle was hard, but successful. Massimo’s paintings attracted 
attention, and after some years he revisited Turin, where his 
father, proud at the son’s reputation, himself presented one of hig 
works to the King. 

After his father’s death Azeglio settled at Milan, where he 
married Manzoni’s daughter. ‘There was then much literary and 
intellectual activity in Lombardy, in spite of Austrian police, and 
Azeglio, while industriously plying the brush, was led also to write 
historical novels, which, coinciding with the rising tide of nationa} 
feeling, acquired for him great popularity. His political feelings 
had always been liberal, but Azeglio never had become connected 
with secret societies, as he himself says, probably from good luck 
more than anything else. How nearly he escaped during his 
artist days in Rome intimate relations with individuals of whom 
some were sent to the scaffold by Leo XII. is vividly described, 
But now in this Milan period his practical mind was beyond the 
danger of inveiglement into crude and visionary plots, when a 
strange effort was made to entice him. Massimo had gone to 
Rome at the call of an old friend, ‘ to rescue him from a very dig- 
agreeable affair,” and one morning he received an anonymous 
letter for an appointment with ‘‘a confidential person,” to be 
known by a white handkerchief in his hand at the door of his 
house at a given hour. Massimo took no notice of this, when some 
days later another letter came. ‘This time Azeglio did go, and at 
the appointed place, at half-past two in the morning, he met a 
carriage with a person who spoke to him, when the footsteps of a 
Papal round broke off the interview. Several weeks later a formal pro- 
position was made to him to undertake, in anticipation of Gregory's 
speedy demise, a journey through Italy, especially the Romagna, 
with the view of counteracting any imprudent sectarian influences, 
and disciplining the Liberals to sound action. Azeglio accepted 
on reflection, and in a most interesting chapter recounts how he 
proceeded from town to town, the missionary of moderate counsels, 
and particularly of trust in a Piedmont, then apparently the 
reserved garden for Jesuitism under Charles Albert. At this 
period Azeglio already saw into the secret mind of this Prince, and 
accordingly, with the openness of his nature, Azeglio waited on the 
King, and boldly told him what he had seen and heard in Italy ; 
how the feeling of the country quivered with excitement, ready to 
explode on the Pope’s death, and how he, Azeglio, of his own 
authority, had addressed to all the counsel to look to the King 
for guidance. ‘It is now for your Majesty to tell me whether 
you approve or notof what I have done and said.” ‘Tell those 
gentlemen,” was Charles Albert’s reply, ‘ to remain quiet and avoid 
a rising, as nothing can be done at present, but let them be 
certain that when the time comes, my life, the lives of my sous, 
my sword, my exchequer, my army, shall all be expended for the 
the Italian cause. .... As we both rose, he laid his hands on my 
shoulders and touched my cheek with his, first on one side, then on 
the other.” This memorable interview buoyed up Azeglio’s spirits, 
and was the direct cause of his writing the pamphlet on the state 
of the Romagna which, being published with his name, led to his 
expulsion from Milan, and acted as a most powerful influence to 
the already formidable fermentation in the Peninsula. 

At this point, the hand of death arrested Azeglio in the compo- 
sition of his Reminiscences. In this notice we have been quite 
unable to give any idea of their manifoldness. We can only hope 
to have said enough to whet the curiosity of readers to peruse one 
of the most charming autobiographies ever penned, and which, 
we repeat, is rendered with all the freshness of the original 
composition. 





MR. SALA ON THE PARIS EXHIBITION.* 
Ir we were asked to give a definition of the right man in the 
right place, we should at once pitch upon Mr. Sala in the Paris 
Exhibition. So great a show of the products of every nation 
could only be described by a man of universal experience. Mr. 
Sala has been all over the world, and has seen a great deal more 
than there is in the world. He has written books on England, 
France, Spain, Holland, Russia, Africa, and America. ‘The streets 
of the world have been his lounge. Their peculiarities have been 





* Notes and Sketches of the Paris Exhibition. By George Augustus Sala, London 
Tinsley Brothers, 
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Even when he has not collected matter enough for 
four columns of a daily newspaper,” he has been able to gossip 
through a magazine article. He could give a sketch of some places 
if he merely waited in them an hour at the dead of night, owing 
to a break in the railway connection. He has given us wonderful 
sketches of many places with which his acquaintance must have 
been small, and wonderful apologies for sketches of other places 
which he just visited in the body. We have never concealed our 
peculiar kind of admiration for his peculiar kind of talent. 
Perhaps we have some of that natural tendency to mental dyspepsia 
for which he gives us credit in the preface to this book, and have 
not always been able to digest the many dishes he has set before 
us. Some of them may have appeared to us hurried in the cooking, 
and we have wished that such an artiste would not submit to be 

ut out by the emergencies of daily readers. Whauai can it be to 
Mr. Sala, if the purchasers of the Daily Telegraph have not their 
fresh rolls and inflated synonyms at breakfast ? Who ever heard 
of a French cook being asked to send up sixteen dishes on the 
spur of the moment because master had to be at his office by 


his hobby. 


ten o'clock ? 
Taking the book on the Paris Exhibition as typical of Mr. Sala’s 
special correspondence, we do not see why he should not write for 
ever. True, he tells us that he does not possess universal knowledge, 
that there is not one department of human science in which he 
has acquired even moderate proficiency. But then he adds in 
another place that this book of almost 400 pages might have been 
thrice its size, if he had not from the first resolved to touch on 
those subjects only about which he knew something. ‘I have 
not been crammed,” he says, ‘‘or coached in any one matter of 
which I have ventured to treat. I have borrowed from no autho- 
rities, pilfered from no handy book, and am indebted to the kindly 
aid and suggestions of no obliging friends.” We do not doubt 
the sincerity of this claim, but there are certainly passages in the 
book which savour of the competitive examination. Is there no 
cramming in the account of Parisian joaillerie and of the gems 
known to the Romans? Is there none in the elaborate sketch of 
diamond-cutting? Has Mr. Sala picked up all the names in the 
following catalogue by any natural process :— 
“I honestly confess that, after a time, after wandering among 
“ girandole ’ sapphires and ‘ chatoyant’ sapphires; among ‘ cymophanous 
chrysoberyls,’ and ‘ Lametherian chrysolites;’ among ‘ gmelin ’ rubies, 
octahedron ‘spinelle’ rubies, apd ‘vinegar’ rubies; among ‘jonquil’ 
topazes and ‘pale Saxon’ topazes; among ‘smaragdus’ emeralds 
and ‘honey’ emeralds; among amethysts and carbuncles, Cingalese 
‘jargan,’ pearls, opals, obsidian, jet, and coral; after all this, it is not 
only that my eyes begin to feel somewhat dazed and blurred, and my 
mouth uncomfortable from much watering; but I find myself growing 
melancholy, discontented, and envious.” 
There is indeed no reason for being ashamed of one’s ignorance as 
regards any special branch of study. Cramming is only dishonest 
when it is done for the sake of making a show of knowledge. A 
man who writes familiarly on more than a very few subjects, 
without having got them up for the occasion, is a prodigy. We 
have always admitted that there is something of the prodigy in 
Mr. Sala, but to judge from the present book, his powers do not 
fall short of the marvellous. And for this we are not prepared. 
Our faith in miracles has been too often assailed. 

The descriptions to which we have alluded are remarkable 
enough, even if they do not result from long study or personal 
experience. What Mr. Sala succeeds best in is something indis- 
putably genuine. His recognition of the curiosities of all the places 
that he has visited, coupled with the wideness of his range and the 
nicety of his observation, gives a peculiar value to his book. All 
who have travelled must find something that speaks to them with 
the force of association in an exhibition of the products of all coun- 
tries. Mr, Sala can hardly have turned into any of the depart- 
ments without lighting upon some of the companions of his travels. 
Now, he is reminded of some national costume, as when he sees 
a dress adopted as being the ordinary costume of Russian ladies, 
though in Russia itself it is confined to wet-nurses. Or some 
national air calls to his mind the Africans at the Propaganda 
speeches who sang what was thought to be a hymn, but was really 
&comic song. Or the sight of the Emperor in evening dress sug- 
gests a story of some English M.P. who went to Dalmatia in search 
of picturesque costume, and was received by the head man of a 
Village in black swallowtail pants and a white choker. Sometimes 
the stories are rather far-fetched, and Mr. Salais not proof against 
Se temptation of lugging them in by the head andears. The 

brawny Lancashire man in corduroy ”’ who strikes one fist into 
the palm of his other hand while looking at an engraving of Rosa 
Bonheur's “ Horse Fair,” and exclaims to his companion in fustian, 


sure !” forces his way into Mr. Sala’s book with some of his native 
energy, but without any proper introduction. Why, too, are lay 
figures to serve as a peg for Mr. Sala’s intention to acquire the 
Basque language, to learn to make salmon flies, perambulators, 
and potage & la Reine, to play the cornet a piston, and to dance 
a rigadoon? No doubt his salmon flies will be gaudy enough, 
and in every minute detail will resemble their impossible 
originals. But will they be killing, will they attract salmon, and 
are there no dyspeptic fish in the Scotch rivers? We fear that 
when it came to the great tug the hook would prove to have been 
sacrificed to some elaborate tail feather, and the maker would have 
to explain that his fingers had wandered as his style was in the 
habit of doing. ‘ This, however, is but a digression,” he is good 
enough to state once. The phrase might almost be stereotyped. 

Mr. Sala must forgive us if our tendency to mental dyspepsia 
gets the better of us now and then. It would be much pleasanter 
for us simply to quote a few amusing passages, of which there is 
no lack in his writings, and to say nothing about the writings 
themselves. In that case we should find room for his touching 
picture of the persecutions to which a special correspondent is 
exposed, for his exhaustive analysis of the symptoms of the Exhi- 
bition thirst, for the twenty pretty girls whom the city of Valence 
wanted to exhibit, and for the four ladies in the tallest of chignons 
and the shortest of mauve plush skirts, who were taken in before 
the building opened on the score of their being ouvridres. As it is, 
we have indulged in what Mr. Sala will no doubt consider sneers, 
and we must content ourselves with quoting one of the happy 
descriptions which atone for so many faults, and reconcile us to 
the occasional harshness of our criticism :— 

“Tf you buy a doll in Paris nowadays you must not only put her dans 

ses meubles, but furnish for her a luxurious boudoir in the Pompadour or 
the Empire style. She must have a carriage. She must have a saddle- 
horse. She must have a‘ghroom’ and a '‘jockei.’ She must have a 
grand piano from Erard or Pleyel. Her gloves must come from Madame 
Causse, her bonnet from Jenny Navarre, her watch from Leroy, her 
diamonds from Mellerio. She must have seventy-two petticoats, like 
the Russian Countess who lives at the Hétel Bristol. Sho must bathe 
in milk of almonds, or sang de menthe. And I am very much afraid that, 
if you are suddenly called away, and return, in about a fortnight, unex- 
pected, you will find your doll drinking champagno with your ‘ ghroom.’ 
Don’t think I am talking about real men and women. I am discoursing 
simply about the dolls, who, in the French Bimbeloterie Court at the 
Exhibition, aro flirting, lounging, waltzing jingling on the pianoforte, 
surveying themselves in mirrors, and ogling each other through con- 
soles. The old child-doll type seems entirely lost. The French toymen 
have taken to the manufacture of adult dolls. They look like dolls that 
have vices—dolls that don’t care much about the Seventh Command- 
ment—dolls who, to feed their own insatiable appetite, would eat you 
out of house and home, mortgage your lands, beggar your children, and 
then present you with a toy revolver to blow out your brains withal. 
They are so terribly symmetrical, so awfully lifelike ; they carry their 
long trains, and nurse their poodles, and read their billets doux, and try 
on their gloves, and gamble at lansquenet with such dreadful perfection, 
that you would not be at all surprised at last to find a male doll cheating 
at cards, or a female doll running a long milliner’s bill and forgetting to 
pay it. And this is the chief count of my indictmont against the modern 
French dolls in the Exhibition. They have nothing to do with the 
happy, innocent, ignorant time of childhood. They look like dolls who 
know the time of day.” 
We need hardly be told that Mr. Sala has not been crammed or 
coached for these details. It looks as if he had taken some trouble 
with them, and had gone out of his way to avoid digressing. But 
whatever may be the impression conveyed, the result is favourable, 
and we see that there is no fear of Mr. Sala being pushed from 
his stool by the young and clever men who have caught his defects 
so thoroughly, and can write his worst style even worse than he 
can. It is something very different when he is at his best. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@—— 
Four Lectures on Subjects connected with Diplomacy. By Mountague 
Bernard. (Macmillan.)—These are singularly interesting lectures, so 
able, clear, and attractive as to justify tho fears of those who protested 
against the introduction of the Professorial system at Oxford. Mr. 
Bernard is so thoroughly master of his subject, his style is so lucid, and 
his ideas worked out with such completeness, that his hearers must have 
felt an instinctive aversion to a return to the old college lecture and 
the schoolboy construing which passes there for education. It is true 
that some of Mr. Bornard’s topics are lighter in themselves than those 
usually studied at the University. But Mr. Bernard has treated them 
in a scholarly way, and has exhausted all that has been said or written 
about them. His first lecture is on the Congress of Westphalia, and in 
this we have a comprehensive account of the positions of the negotiating 
powers, of the war which had preceded their negotiations, and of the 
manner in which those negotiations were conducted. The pages in 


which the “Social Features of the Congress” are sketched may seom 
too frivolous for a learned lecture; we are convinced that they 
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had an appreciable effect on the attention of the hearers. The 
other lectures are on “Systems of Policy,’ “Diplomacy Past and 
Present,” and ‘ The Obligation of Treaties.” The same remarks apply 
tothem. It is difficult not to expand those remarks, and to show by 
quotation to how many passages they apply. The lecture on diplomacy 
in particular suggests a yreat many reflections. But then Mr. Bernard 
has made all those reflections already. He has, so to speak, reviewed 
himself. Any one who followed after him would have to strike out a new 
path over ground which was properly laid out, levelled, trodden down, 
and beaten. He would have to rewrite a portion of Mr. Bernard's book, 
and unless Mr. Bernard would lend him his style for the purpose, ho 
could not hope to attain tho clearness and charm of the original. 

Recollections from 1803 to 1837. By the Hon. Amelia Murray, 
(Longmans.)—This is an entertaining little book, so far as it goes, and 
the recollections genuine, not made up out of the Annual Register. Its 
writer remembers seeing highway robbers hung in chains on Hounslow 
Heath, was witness of curious scenes in the household of George IIL, 
and tells us of the conyiviality and parsimony of Lord Eldon and his 
brother. The open way in which the perquisites of Royal pages and 
servants were levied, and the corporal punishment administered with a 
long whip to the King’s two eldest sons when they were thirteen and 
fourteen years old, are notable features of the book. A good story of 
Lord Eldon is that which represents him and Manners Sutton, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, dining with the King. When Lord Eldon 
had drunk a good deal of wine, he said, “It is a curious fact that your 
Majesty’s Archbishop and your Majesty’s Lord Chancellor both mar- 
ried their wives clandestinely. I had some excuse, for Bessie Surtees 
was the prettiest girl in all Newcastle; but Mrs. Sutton was always the 
same pumpkin-faced thing she is at present.” Among other anecdotes, 
we like that one of the child, aged three, which heard its father exclaim 
“ d—d fellow,” at a coachman who nearly drove over its mother. Two 
days afterwards a visitor refused the child something it wanted, and it 
instantly exclaimed ‘‘d—d fellow.” There is another far better story 
of a boy just a year older who, on being told his mother had gone to 
heaven, remarked, ‘‘ Then if she’s naughty she will come back again, 
but mamma’s never naughty, only little boys.” These are fair samples 
of Miss Murray’s reminiscences. 

French Thoughts on Irish Evils. Translated from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, with Notes. By a Son of the Soil. (Longmans.)—This essay 
is worth reading, though perhaps it was hardly worth translating. It 
must have done something to enable the readers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes to understand the Irish question, and its calmness of tone may 
do good to the heated disputants on this side of the Channel. It is 
doubtful whether Cavour’s declaration, made twenty years ago, and 
quoted in this essay, that the reform of the Established Church is so 
essential to the welfare of Ireland as even to justify the repeal of the 
Union, will have any effect on Conservative minds. But it is just as 
well that we should have the opportunity of seeing what the greatest 
European statesmen have long thought on a question which is now 
being seriously debated among ourselves. With regard to other points, 
the writer of the essay does not add much to our knowledge. 

The Art of Wood Carving. By George Alfred Rogers. (Virtue.)— 
Mr. Rogers has had much experience as a practical teacher of the art 
of wood carving, and has been called in by many of the owners of works 
by Grinling Gibbons to arrest the decay of those exquisite productions. 
In this book we have a short sketch of the history of wood carving, and 
a full description of the process. The list of tools which are to be used, 
the manner of using them, the various kinds of woods which are best 
fitted for carvings, and tho general requisites for the different 
branches of the art, are all to be found in Mr. Rogers’ pages. Judging 
from his power of conveying such information, we should think he 
must be a capital teacher, and he seems to have cause for boasting of 
his pupils. 

Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By Cyrus Redding. 3 vols. 
(Saunders and Otley.)—It is not so very long since Mr. Redding pub- 
lished a similar work in two volumes, and in reviewing that work we 
said that it was spun out, comparatively uninteresting, and marked by 
considerable faults in style and grammar. The book which is now on 
our table is still more heavy than its forerunner. Of the “ eminent 
men” to whom Mr. Redding introduces us, about three-fourths are un- 
known to fame; and Mr. Redding’s “personal reminiscences” often 
consist of the criticism of an outsider varied by the account of a single 
interview or a few casual meetings. The style in which Mr. Redding 
writes is as ponderous and inelegant as ever, while its correctness is at 
least open to question. Thus he says, “It is not necessary to allude to 
the papers of an individual of such ability as Sir Thomas, which he 
drew up on education while in the House of Commons.” This reads as if 
Sir Thomas drew up his ability while he was in the House. So in Vol. 
TL, page 167, we are told of an introduction to Marshal Suchet and Lord 
William Bentinck, and this is immediately followed by a statement that 
“he” was stoutly and strongly made. Which? Again, Talfourd “cen- 
sured the Quarterly reviewers for their gross and unmanly attacks upon 
Miss Edgeworth, as if from Gifford anything manly was to have been ex- 
pected.” Does this mean that Talfourd’s censure was misplaced? Here, 
too, is a sentence which defies comprehension. “The Quarterly Review 
in England, in which Croker wrote bitterly in abuse of the principles 





that are now triumphant, who translated French articles and 
them off as original ones,—he who openly upheld High 
and Christianity, and blasphemed them over his wine,” If 
blemishes were exceptional in Mr. Redding, it might be Ungenerons 
nay erie to 
insist upon them. But the book abounds in similar faults, ang there j 
little else in it to speak of. Perhaps the most interesting sheehih 
A . 3 
that of Ugo Foscolo, whom Mr. Redding treats with generous sympath 
The description of Foscolo living for two whole days on a little = 
and a bit of toast, with a view of keeping his faculties clear dor 
singularly exhausting labour, and writing an article for the Quarterly by 
candle-light on a summer’s day, not having been to bed the night befo 
is one of the few passages in the book that answers to the title, Yet in 
order to understand a material part of the account of Foscolo, we have 
to supplement it by a reference to the sketch of one of Mr, Redding’s 
unknown heroes. We allude to the duel between Foscolo and his 
amanuensis, a matter which bears on the character of the Italian poet, 
butis unintelligible without the subsequent explanation given where few 
will be likely to look for it. 

Karls Legacy. By the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth. 2 vols. (Raip. 
burgh, Edmonston and Douglas.)—Parts of this book are pleasant 
enough to read, and our verdict upon them would be favourable, but the 
whole work is puzzling and difficult to criticize. It consists of so 
different attempts in such very different styles, that we don't know 
from what point we ought to start, and whither our journey should leag 
us. This want of unity in the book itself is almost fatal as an objection 
to it, yet with all the rank growth of the subordinate parts thore jg 
little or no luxuriance in them. Woe cannot help thinking that Mr 
Ebsworth has not been led astray by his imagination, but has laid the 
reins on its neck hoping that it will strike out now and ploasant paths, 
and has made it leave the high road with which it was well contented, 
This impression is forced upon us by the barrenness which attends 
much of the variety both of subject and treatment. The first volume ig 
taken up with prose sketches, interspersed with short poetical pieces, 
some of which are prettily turned, and better than much of the more 
laboured verse in the second volume. Whether it be that Mr. Ebsworth 
has really derived inspiration from many sources, or that there isa want 
of original power in him, both his prose and verse remind us of several 
modern authors. Thero is nothing very new in his conception of the 
University and its members. What we like best among his prose 
sketches is the one called “ Our Autumn Rambles.” But, on the whole, 
we much prefer his prose to his poetry. 

Studies of Character from the Old Testament. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. (Strahan.)—There is much interest in these papers of Dr, 
Guthrie’s, but that interest does not arise out of character, and we do 
not think that in this respect the author has done justice to his subject, 
He professes to give us studies of Abraham, Eliezer, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Caleb, Boaz, Ruth, and Gideon. We admit that ho tells us a good 
deal about them all, and that he brings out with some force certain 
traits in their characters. But he does not analyze those characters at 
all profoundly, or throw new lights upon them. What impresses us 
most favourably in his book is its manner, not its matter. We do not 
mean the style or the writing, but the way in which thoughts and 
arguments, independent of the subject, are put, pleases us more than 
the working out of the subject. Such passages as the description of an 
experiment with a blade of Damascus steel, the account of Moses as a 
criminal and sanitary legislator, the censure of our present military 
system as regards the “dull routino,” enforced idleness, and compul- 
sory celibacy of the soldier, and the praise of courtesy to inferiors as 
practised by Boaz, may bo cited as instances. It is true that there are 
other places in which Dr. Guthrie goes out of his way without any such 
justification, and that, at the best, these passages do not supply the 
want of character-painting. 

Simple Interest Tables. By Bernard Tindal Bosanquet. (Effingham 
Wilson.)—The two tables in this book are constructed on the principle 
that any given number of days at any given rate por cent. are equivalent 
to a certain number of days at five per cent. The first table gives us 
the days from one up to 200, and rates of interest from 1-32nd to 10 
per cent., showing us what number of days at 5 per cent. correspond to 
them. The second calculates the interest for the fractional parts of a 
day. We prosume there are people to whom such tables will have their 
uses. 

Recollections of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. By Eugene Rimmel. 
(Chapman and Hall,)—So far as we can judge, this is a careful and come 
plete account of the last great show, but it is not very interesting to 
read, and it does not give us much of an idea of the Exhibition. Too 
many articles are touched upon in too short a compass for detailed 
criticism or description. What Mr. Rimmel’s judgment may be worth 
we cannot pretond to say, but even if he was gonerally recognized as & 
connoisseur, there would be a want of instruction and guidance in his 
brief remarks on various products. Of course what he says about his 
own branch of industry must be excepted, and we are glad to find him 
censuring the German soaps as leaving a fetid smell on the skin. 
Moreover, the copious illustrations which he has borrowed from the Art 
Journal Catalogue make his book a record of the Paris Exhibition, and 
enable us to understand many of those attractions to which no descrip» 
tion does justice. 
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Chinese. By John Chalmers, (Triibner.)—Mr. 
is little book from Canton, and endeavours to show 

oe wont tonal and traditions of the Chinese have such an 
tay ith those of Western nations as to imply that both races had a 
common ancestry. ae : F 
A chromolithographed copy of Filippino Lippis’ fresco in the Brancacci 
hapel at Florence, representing in one compartment the Apostles Peter 
: a al before Nero and the martyrdom of St. Peter, worthily com- 
= ra remarkably good series of copies from that chapel which has 
ean ned by the Arundel Society. With what fidelity the copier has 
porns work may be guessed from the varied expressions of the heads 
4 the very characteristic colour of the whole. The character of the 
Pe ur consists not only in the particular arrangement and harmony of 
ne n their depth or weight, and contrasts strongly and with 
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NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 


FROM OFFICIAL MS. RECORDS AND THE ARCHIVES OF NATIVE FAMILIES. 
By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S., of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. I-—-THE ETHNICAL 


“If Mr. Hunter does not ultimately compel recognition from the world as an his- 
torian of the very first-class, of the class to which not ascore of Englishmen have 
ever belonged, we entirely mistake our trade....... He has executed with admirable 
industry and rare power of expression a task which, so far as we know, has never 
yet been attempted; he has given life, ani reality, and interest to the internal his- 
tory of an Indian province under British rule; toa history, that is, without battles, or 
sioges, or martial deeds of any sort......We have given but a faint sketch of the mass 
of matter in this yolume, the rare merit of which will sometimes only be perceptible 
to Anglo-Indians unaccustomed to see their dry annals made as interesting as a 
novel. We can, however, cordially recommend it to every man with the slightest 
interest in Bengal, and most cordially eeunsel Mr. Hunter to continue the career he 
has chalked out for himself. Unless we utterly misjudge literary power, exerted in 

4 field with which we are familiar, Mr. Hunter belongs to the limited class of civil- 
ians who will be remembered when all recollection of their ‘services’ has faded 
from men's minds,”—Spectator. 

“A revolution in the British Government of India, brought about chiefly by the 
great Sepoy Mutiny, is now being effected, and in consequence a new and valuable 
branch of historical study is being entered upon. Mr. Hunter's is the best contribu- 
tion to it that has yet appeared. His object is to show in what way, while Indian 
princes and rajahs were fighting against, and yielding to, the force first of Mahom- 
medan and afterwards of English dominion, the great body of the Indian popula- 
tion was struggling with the new influences by which it was surrounded. In doing 
his he furnishes a very interesting and yet more valuable account of the native 
character, and of the actual conditions of society to which British authority must 
adapt itself, if itis to be either just to its subjects, or careful of its own interests. 
soveeeeelt 18 @ work that will be very serviceable to Indian statesmen and philan- 
thropists, and of considerale interest to all stay-at-home students, of the progress of 
the largest and not the least important section of the British Empire.”—Z.raminer. 

“Mr. Hunter has given us a book that not only possesses sterling historical value, 
but is thoroughly readable...... The picture of the great famine of 1769, which did so 
much towards ruining the native Bengal aristocracy, is worthy of Thucydides; and 
the two chapters about the Indian aborigines, especially about the Santals, who 
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FRONTIER. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


astonished us so much in 1855, form a pleasing monograph, from which the reader 
may learn more about the origin of Caste and the relations of the Aryan and 
Turanian languages and the connection between Buddhism and Hinduism than 
from a score of the old-fashioned ‘authorities’...... The book is one which requires 
not only to be read, but to be studied, by any who care to kuow something about 
our Indian fellow subjects."—Jinperial Review. 

“Tt will not be Mr. Hunter's fault if the English public should be slow to realize 
the fact that a new historian of the highest capacity has started up from the ranks 
of a service fruitful in distinguished men, but somewhat barren of great writers...... 
He has pieced together from the dry bones of musty old official records a volume of 
history crammed with ripe information, muscular with many traces of philosophic 
insight, and alive with all the charms of a finished literary style.........The volame 
before us, itself a wonderful fragment, will prove, we trust, in due time to have been 
but the worthy prelude to a work conspicuous alike for its fair proportions and the 
rich variety of its details." —Allen's Indian Mail. 





On Thursday, the 14th inst., demy 8vo. 


MEDUSA AND OTHER STORIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE.” 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ COUSIN STELLA,” &c. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &c. 


Just published, with 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STONE 


REPRINTED FROM 


EDGE. 


“THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


Cornhill. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 





MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


Team. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, ” 4 
m.. TENPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d png 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
INTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
Tespondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 58; 
letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
Ph ae PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


" SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
iberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

plLLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 


ORMOLLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 





LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 








] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Lilustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 


xes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing | TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 


Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 
Established 1841. 


| and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
| Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street, 





HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covrr roav, W- 


EAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
room, and different in colour and style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Cover roan, W. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 38 6d, 76, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 2ls per bottle. Sold by Chemists. 
and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 


RAGRAN T SOA P.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles, Sold by Chemists, Ol and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others, 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet, 
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TEAM YACHTS.—Messrs. YARROW 
h and HEDLEY, Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, 
E., construct all descriptions of Steam Yachts. Small 
Screw Steam Yachts for river navigation, from £145 
upwards, 
Engines fitted to existing boats, 


Prices and particulars on application. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

For LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, and GUA- 
RANTEE of FIDELITY in SITUATIONS of TRUST. 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, 
K.H., F.R.S. 





Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to 
forfeiture, 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
affording peculiar advantages to officers and others in 
the Navy and Army, is under the especial patronage of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

The E:ttopean Society is specially authorized by the 
Imperial Parliament to guarantee the fidelity of Govern- 
ment officials, 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860......... £76,000 
1861, 1862, 1862 +» 117,000 
” ” 1864, 1865, 1866.. - 171,000 

Annual Income exceeds £340,000. 

The return of each week's new business may be 
obtained at the Offices, or of any of the Agents, 

The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to 
Annuitants, and full particulars of the popular prin- 
ciples of this Society, will be found in the new Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 
316 Regent street, and 17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
London. 


| aad RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 









AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Firs DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
ons of good position and character, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
netes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 

















HE BLIND.—The BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER will preside at a PUBLIC 
MEETING at St. James's Hall, in AID of the ASSOCIA- 
TION for PROMOTING the GENERAL WELFARE of 
the BLIND, on THuRSDAY, May 14, at half-past 2 p.m. 
The Earl of Harrowby, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. Miller, Vicar of 
Greenwich, and others are expected to address the 
Meeting. Tickets may be had at the Institutions of 
the Association, 210 Oxford street, near Portman 
square, and 125 and 127 Euston road, and at St. James's 
Hall. 


[FOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of 
| ISABELLA; or, the POT of BASIL, is now ON 
VIEW at Messrs. E.GAMBART & Co.'s New Galleries, 
1 King street, St. James's, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and 
FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 
120 Pall Mall. 
Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 


N ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 

TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Catalogues, 1s and Is 6d. 


NPARALLELED NOVELTIES.-— 
“The Shadow Blondin"—Professor Pepper on 
Faraday’s Optical Experiments with Cogged Wheels; 
the Kalotrope—The Photodrome—Buckland’s Musical, 
Spectral, and Dioramic Entertainment, * The Marquis of 
Carabas,” —Spiritual Manifestations & la Home—An- 
dersen’s beautiful story, “ The Angel and the Flowers,” 
illustrated—New Wonders, “Everything Floating in 
the Air,” forma portion of the festivals provided for the 
patrons of the POLYTECHNIC, the large theatre of 
which has been redecorated, and a new classical pro- 
scenium added. 1s. 


ASSAM TEA 

Can now be procured genuine from the 
PPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S 
DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C._— 
This Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- 
pany’s Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to 
China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength, Terms 
cash, Campoi, 2s 6d per lb.; Souchong, 3s per lb.; and 
Pekoe, 4s per Ib. Orders with remittances should be 

addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), 69 

King William street, London, E.C, 


E sAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
je SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


i... SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


























SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PgeRRINs, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS' 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWo GOLD MEDALS, 
IEBIG'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
_4 of MEAT, as distinguished from * LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 4lb., 73 6d; }Ib., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's 

Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 








<a a <. 1 
LAZENBY and SON ; 
@ attention to the following Af & iret 


Sherries—Good dinner wines ......., ove er 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden. ee 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ......., ‘ 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine ., 
Ports—Crusted ...........ss00008 
— newly bottled ... 
Clarets—Pure sound wines 
_ Fine, with bouquet ... 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry 
pints, 20s, 30s, 
_ First Brands, rich and d 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. "+ quarts, Gta, 
Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s. 728, 903 
The bottles are included in the aboye prices, , 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds, 
E, LAZENBY and SON have been induced toem| 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of th, 
customers for good sound Wines, and have im ~ | 
and laid down a large and carefully selected Stoc 
which their numerous Foreign connections haye enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are n 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samp] vat 
wines will be forwarded if desired. pies of 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, ¢ wards 
street, Portman square, London, W. Ome 


OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the oni 
COGNAC supplied to H.LM. NAPOLEON 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54 
60s, 668, 72s, 84s, respectively. V O, 84s; V VO, 960" 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles, pba: 
Delivered free. Terms cash. Cheques crossed 
Mills, and Co. Glynn, 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and B; 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. ed 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 


r rel . rewseeen” 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied t2 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
W.C. 


: 



















DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


oo, FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
Bu the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Water 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





|b gery: SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 
Canadian Paraffine Candles . 
Petro-Stearine Candles .... isM » 
Stearine Candles ...........+. i Is0d 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles..........++ 10jd 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 
OBES .ccccccccresee JIsOd , 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


1s 8d per lb, 
Is6d 4 













Qewine MACHINES. 
F. THOMAS and CO. 
Tue CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 
| eeaaataaa MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 
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TR BERNARD BURKE'S (ULSTER 
KING of ARMS) PEERAGE and BARONET- 
E, for 1868, Thirtieth Edition, is now ready, in 1 
Fol royal 8¥0, Price 388. 
resent edition contains many proofs of the 
“The P tention bestowed by the editor to make it as 
care and st details and as generally perfect as such a 
rk aa be made.”"—Athenwum. 
wo ke’s Peerage is & household book—known and 
anu the accuracy of which has in some way been 
jested by everybody.” —/ost. 
1s0N and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London, Book 
hors 10 the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
8 


NO MORE LAWYERS’ BILLS!!! 
Sixth Edition, 12mo, price 6s 8d (saved at 

Now ready: consultation), strongly bound in cloth, 
VERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a 
Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
By A BARRISTER. 
*.* In the present edition of this now standard work 
f reference are included the chief features of all the 
2 incipal statute laws passed during the last Session of 
* Jiament, amongst which are the New County 
0 arta’ Act, the Reform Act, Auction of Estates’ Act, 
the Master and Servant Act, the Masters and Workmen 
actories and Workshops’ Labour Regulation 





FP , 
het the Agricultural Gangs’ Act, &c., &e. Many of the 
jeading decisions of the Courts of Law and Equity are 


ins several subjects omitted in previous 
sive inset or inetanoo, aa Lane relating 4 Special 
Constables—ha ve been supplied. 
“A complete and thoroughly intelligible epitome of 
the laws of this country, thoroughly intelligible to 
non-professional readers," —Dell’s Life, 
London: LocKkwooD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, E.C. 


ETHEL’S 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


ROMANCE. 


A NOVEL. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOC 
with the excellence and durability of material for — their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
ears. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


K, combining Parisian taste 











OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 53; Second, £8 88; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OsseRvE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 








NONYMOUS JOURNALISM.—See 
A the MAY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 

London and New York: Virtue and Co. 
THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE.— 
T See the MAY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s, 
London and New York: VirTvE and Co, 
VIR WALTER RALEIGH : New Facts 
in his Biography —See the MAY NUMBER of 
SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Price 1s, 
London and New York: VirTvE and Co, 





JHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—See SAUNT PAULS, 
published Monthly. Price 1s. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 
ACHTIN G.—See the MAY 
NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. Edited by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 
London and New York: VirTUE and Co. 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 

of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have, 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself, 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuLiocn, PutLosopHIcaAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER. 

Sir—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instrue- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and_testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A, MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. 
kK) _By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and 
I.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Every bottle is protected 
by a label having name and trade mark.—London, 
Liverpool Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


OINTMENT anc 











OLLOWAY’S and 
PILLS.—Low Spirits, Despondency.—Sickness 
Soon weighs down the most buoyant spirits. unless they 
be maintained by the hope of speedy recovery. This 
salutary hope may safely be based on Holloway’s world- 
esteemed remedies, which are the safest and most effi- 
Client curatives of all diseases affecting the exterior or 
interior of the human body. They raise every organ to 
its natural standard by purifying the blood, stimulating 
the nerves, and dis lodging any obstructions in the 
vessels or glands. In skin diseases and children’s 
complaints, Holloway’s medicaments are invaluable. 
In all the maladies to which families are liable, these 
remedies are particularly useful in rectifying and 
strengthening those organs upon the due performance 
of whose functions the health depends, 


SILVER STEEL 


TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAP PIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 

















EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM §S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


country. 
Bedsteads, from .......+0++ +++12s 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s 0dto £6 0s each. 


Lamps (Moderateur), from...6s 0d to £8 10s each, 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ...........00000 +...38 7d per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
! and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 38 to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


j ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 

LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 

700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 

with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 

Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 

4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 

Newman yard, London. 





rYEETH.—BEFORE CONSULTING a 
DENTIST, inspect (free of charge) Mr. WEBB'S 
newly invented and unequalled specimens of mechanical 
work, constructed on the only patented improvements 
in existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. 
N.B.—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street, 
Treatise, fully stating terms and explaining his pain- 
less and inimitable system, free by post. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
J The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Chiidren, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








For GENTLEMEN—FASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, 
and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d, 
428, 528 6d, and 638 each. 
SPECIALITIES—In FROCK and MORNING 
COATS of Twilled Imperia! and 
Melton Cloths. 
SPECIALITIES—In TROUSERS of Cheviot, 
Buenos Ayres, Australian, and 
German ools, 168, 21s, 25s, 
288, 328, and 35s per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In WAISTCOATS of Cashmeres, 
Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 
measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 





For BOYS—FASHIONS for the PRESENT SEASON. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
ae 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In HIGHLAND COSTUMES, from 
£2 28. to £8 8s. 
SPECIALITIES—In KNICKERBOCKER SUITS 
from 21s, to £3 3s, 
SPECIALITIES—In SAILORS’ SUITS from 
SPECIALITIES—In HATS, CAPS, HOSIERY, 
SHIRTS, &c., adapted for differ- 
ent dresses. 
SPECIALITIES—In Waterproof Tweed, and Melton 
OVERCOATS. Suits, &., for 
immediate use, or made to 
measure at a few hours’ notice, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
PRESENT 








For LADIES—FASHIONS _ for the 


SEASON, 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
" e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 
114 to 120, Regent street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester, and 50 Bold street, 


Liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In RIDING HABITS of Imperial 
Blue Tweed, Melton, and Super- 
fine Cloths, £3 3s, £4 4s, £6 6s, 
Riding Trousers, 21s, Hats with 
Lace Falls, 21s. 

SPECIALITIES—In PROMENADE JACKETS, of 
Silks, Poplins, Angolas, Meltons, 


&e. 

SPECIALITIES—In DRESSES for the Seaside and 
Travelling, Waterproof Tweed 
Coats, with the new Cape Hood. 
Waterproof Tweed and Melton 
Skirts, 

RIDING HABITS, &c., for immediate use, or made 
to measure at a few hours’ notice, 


Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- 
veyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
are sold retail in all parts of the World, and whole- 

sale at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of “The 


Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author 


of ** Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c, 5 vols. post 8yo, 


A LOST NAME. By J. Suerman we Fanv, Author of 


“ Uncle Silas.” In 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY, 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols, 


(Le Recit d’une Sceur.) 


Also, nearly ready. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








This day is published. 


LINDA TRESSEL. 
By the Author of “ NINA BALATKA.” 
e 2 vols., price 12s. 
Originally Published in B’ackwood's Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORE BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


In the press. 


SPANISH 


A POEM. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. 





THE GYPS Y. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 














THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


On the 1st of Jane THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE will undergo an entire change. It will appear in a 
new cover, under new editorship, and at One Shilling, instead of Half-a-Crown, as heretofore. 

Leaving the records of Learned Societies to their own particular media, THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
will henceforth be a work of general Jiterature. In a manly and healthy tone, it will treat of everything in 
which the modern gentlemen is interested. Dealing with his sports and pastimes from a high standard, it will 
discourse pleasantly of the Arts, Music, the Drama, and Society. Fiction of the best class will be duly repre- 
sented; and space will be aliotted to Sylvanus Urban for the continued publication of special letters from his 
numerous correspondence. 

Judiciously chosen Memoirs of notable men will link still further the present with the past history and 
character of this famous periodical, which, it is hoped, will prove as useful and entertaining to this new 
generation as it was to our forefathers, when Cave, the founder, and Jolnson, the contributor, were familiar 
friends together. 

The first Number of the New Series will be ready for delivery with the other Magazines for June, and may be 
ordered through any Bookseller in Town or Country, at any Railway Bookstail, or of the Publisheys, 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, London, E.C. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, in One Thick Volume, crown 8yo, cloth, price Lis. 


A NEW POEM, by theo AUTHOR of the “LIFE and DEATH of JASON,” entitled 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 


Containing the following Tales in Verse. 
The WATCHING of the FAL- 
‘ON 


CON, 
PYGMALION and the IMAGE, 
OGIER the DANE. 





CUPID and PSYCHE. 

The WRITING on the IMAGE, 
The LOVE of ALCESTIS. 

The LADY of the LAND. 

The SON of CRSUS. 


The WANDERERS. 
ATALANTA'S RACE, 

The MAN BORN TO BE a KING. 
The DOOM of KING ACRISIUS. 
The PROUD KING, 





F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CILOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's Spectator, and all other works of acknowledged 
merit and general interest, are in circulation or on sale at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
REVISED LISTS of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
City OFFick, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





——_____ 


NEW BOOKS, 





On ‘“‘ECCE HOMO.” By the Rig 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Second Edition, 
8vo, 5s. crown 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bess 
PARKES-BELLOC, Author of “ Vignettes,” “Eom 
on Woman's Work,” &c. Square 8v0, illustrated, 


12s. 


PRAYERS in the CONGREGATIoy 
By Henny WakpD BEECHER, D.D. Small crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. (Next week, 


The WEEK of PRAYER. 
DEAN of CANTERBURY. Being an Abridgment 
“ The Year of Prayer,” intended for Use in Sehoo: 
Neat cloth, 9d. seen 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. B 
Author of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8yo, illus 
trated, 5s. , ° 


DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler 
Uniform with * Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Popu- 
lar Edition, crown 870, 5s. 


The MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN 
of the PEOPLE. By Maria SCHWARTZ. 38 yols 
post 8vo, 31s 6d. : 


The DISCIPLE, and other POEMS, By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Author of “ Within ang 
Without,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The YEAR of PRAISE. Being H 

with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the 
Year, Edited by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical Part by 
Rosert HAKe, M.A., Precentor, and Tuomas 
EVANCE JONES, Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, 
1. Large Type, with Music, imp. 16mo, 3s 6d, 

2. Small Type, with Music, crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 

3. Large Type, without Music, small 8yo, 1s, 

4. Small Type, without Music, demy 18mo, 6d. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John 
| npn LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crgwa 
vO, 58. 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests.” 2 vols. post Syo, 21s, 


POEMS WRITTEN fora CHILD. By 
Two FRIENDS. Second Edition, square 32mo, 
illustrated, 3s 6d. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. B 
Madame Dz WITT, née Guizot. Translated by 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 
8vo, illustrated, 5s. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 
the Rey. Harry Jones, M.A. With Twenty Illus 
trations by Edward Whymper. New and Cheaper 
Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d, 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By NokMAN MACLEOD, D.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


Dr. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. By William 
GILBERT, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 
HENRY RoGERs, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 


Dave, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other 
Miscellanies from the Published Writings of A. P. 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Orown 
8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military Sem 
vices of India, By JouN WILLIAM Kays 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 36s, 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


ARGYLL. Post 8yo, 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. B. 
PLuMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Theology, King’s 
College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood,” &. Crown Svo, 5s. 





STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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Dr. KALISCH'S COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
D, in Syo, Larger Edition, for Students, with fui! References and 
PART the TO Text, price 15s, also an English or Abridged Edition for General 
Beaders, price 88. i 2 F 
TITICUS, Part I., containing Chapters I. to X., with 
EVIT ’ ’ , 
Treatises OD Sacrifices and the Hebrew Priesthood. By M. M. KALiscu, 


MA., Phil. Doc. - — : 
«We hope the present yolume, which | tribution to the study of the Pentateuch, 
asses its meritorious pred sor | and possesses permanent value, With 

tar Commentary on Genesis '—in | its store of facts well arranged, and its 


jearning and research, in m ‘thod and | line of argument clearly defined, it must 









nd not least in the dis- | take a high place in the literature of the 
arrangem boldness of the views | Old Testament. As books of the same 
—_ it enounces, will attract a still | excellence are rare in England, we are 
= nase of public attention.”—West- | glad to welcome its appearance, since it 
or rag er Sn is a proof that learning and critical 
mths work is a most important con- | ability exist among us."—Atheneum, 


Parts L. and II. of Dr. Kalisch’s Commentary :— 
GENESIS, Students’ Edition, 18s ; for General Readers, 12s. 
EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s ; for General Readers, 12s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


TATE PAPERS CONCERNING the IRISH CHURCH 
in the TIME of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, from Autographs in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office and the British Museum, by W. MAZIERE BRADY, D.D. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

HE CREDENTIALS of CONSCIENCE: a Few Reasons 
for the Popularity of “ Ecce Homo,” and a Few Words about Christianity. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE. 
A LOVE STORY. 
By EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Price 10s 64. 
VictortA Press, Princes strect, Hanover square. 








Second Edition, with an Appendix on the Land Tenure, and Maps of the Australian 
Colonies and New Zealand, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

A USTRALIA in 1866; or, Facts and Features, Sketches and 
i Incidents, of Australia and Australian Life; with Notices of New Zealand. 
By a CLERGYMAN, Thirteen Years Resideat in the Interior of New South Wales. 
(Dedicated to the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P.) 

“No more important or interesting book relating to Australia has ever been pub- 
lished.”"—Press and St. James's Chronicle, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
HE GARDENER'’S ASSISTANT: a Complete Guide to the 


Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Conservatory, Greenhouse, &c., &c, By 
ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens. Carefully coloured 
Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, 

“ The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
London: BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


{ EFRAUDED DEBENTUREHOLDERS.—The BUILDER 

of this Week, 4d, or by post, 5d, contains an article on that subject—Fine 
View and Plan of Second Desigu for Manchester Town Hall—Architectural Exhibi- 
tions—Idling in Amiens Cathedral—On Building in India—Hospitals, New Churches, 
and various other Articles, with all the news, Artistic and Sanitary.—1 York street, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 

















BISHOP LONSDALE. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Fac-Simile, crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


IFE of JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., 
late BISHOP of LICHFIELD. With Selections 

from his Writings. Edited by E. B, DENISON, Q.C. 
“Mr. Dennison’s volume is very agreeable reading. 
Bishop Lonsdale’s great characteristics were his honest 
mind, his noble purpose, his liberal sentiment, his 
generous actions, his joyous and hearty spirit, his frank, 
gentlemanlike bearing, his manly feeling for man, and 
@ purity of nature which connected him at once with 
divine influences and human sympathies,.”—Athenewum, 
“Bishop Lonsdale was a thoroughly honest man; a 
gentleman in the best sense of the word; painstaking 
and conscientious in the performance of all his duties ; 
and his biography may be read with profit by all whose 
ambition will be contented with that fidelity to the 
work any man has to do, which will net be content 
without doing it, whatever it may be, witl the highest 

possible efficiency."—London Review. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street, 





Mrs. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
Now ready, Tenth Edition, revised, with 50 new Por- 
traits, crown 8vo, 12s. 


EMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN 

PAINTERS, and of the PROGRESS of PAINT- 

ING in ITALY, from Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. 

“A book well calculated to furnish that part of the 
entertainment derived from the contemplation of a 
work of art which springs from our knowing to whom 
to .attribute it, and then to know its history. Mrs. 
Jameson does this in a way which leaves her withouta 
rival."—Notes and Queries. 

“The name of Mrs. Jameson, which has so long been 
associated with art, would be alone sufficient guarantee 
for the excellence of a work, biographical and critical, 
on the early Italian painters, from Cimabue to Tintoretto 
and Paul Veronese.”"—Morning Post. 

“A complete gradus to a knowledge of Italian art, 
and one admirably adapted to the comprehension of the 
young student and amateur; for it is written with a 
remarkable freegom from technicalities, and with all 
the graces of style and language.”—Art Journal, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





LIFE and DEATH of CHARLES the BOLD. 
Now ready, with Plans, 8yo, 15s. 


= THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the HISTORY of CHARLES the 
BOLD, DUKE of BURGUNDY; containing the Battles 
of Granson, Morat, and Nancy. By J. Foster Kirk. 
“Mr. Kirk has now completed his ‘ History of Charles 
the Bold.’ It is certainly one of the most creditable 
historical undertakings of the present day. Mr. Kirk 
longs to that school of historians to which Macaulay 
is the great master, and Mr. Motley one of the most 
eminent disciples, He has given us « series of brilliant 
and effective pictures, which not only display the most 
careful study of details, but real imaginative power, and 
real insight into the nature of the period about which 
Writes. He has evidently familiarized himself with 
all the localities with which his story is connected. He 
carefully examined all available manuscripts, 
especially those that are preserved in the Swiss national 
vv Mr. Kirk is to be congratulated on the com- 
fi ~ of his present work, which may fairly raise 
werk nheetation of further achievements tocome., The 
pe bag an admirable one—careful, learned, eloquent, 
Jed sincere ; itis a valuable addition to historical know- 
g°, and to the cause of sound letters."—Jmperial 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


This day is published, price 3s 6d. 


[PPT and LIFE in NATIONS and 
Fl _MEN Four Sermons Preached before the Uni- 
BD ¥ of Cambridge in April, 1868, By T. G. BONNEY, 
.D., Fellow of St. John's College. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 


London: BeLi and Daupy. 








ENGLISH& FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 


LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four Y&ARS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 
Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 
SIX a or NINE a £3 3s. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 





The CarriaGe Free arrangements for the 
accommodation of Ciuss and _ InstIrTUTIONs, 
both in Town and Country, are on the most 
liberal scale possible. 


Class —For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum ; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS per annum. 


Class Il.—For OLDER BOOKS. 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 

per annum; or, 

TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GULNEAS per annum. 

Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 

Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 

on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C, 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Paris Agency: 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 


ENGLISH &FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Her Majesty's Journal (Best Edition), 3s 6d—Early 
Years of the Prince Consort, 4s 64—Hepworth Dixon's 
Spiritual Wives, 2 v., 16s—T. 8. Duncombe’s Life, 2 v., 
8s—Bonnechose's History of France, 2 v. (New Copies), 
15s—Dyer's Kings of Rome (New Copies), 11ls—A Winter 
with the Swallows, 5s—Palgrave’s Arabia, 2 v., 9s—Lord 
E. Cecil's Impressions, 1s 6d—Leslie’s Life of Reynolds, 
2 v., 1ls—Last Chronicle of Barset, 2 v., 7s—A Hero's 
Work, 3 v., 5s 6d—Love’s Sacrifice, 3 v., 6s—Old Sir 
Douglas, 3 v., 3s—Not Wisely, but Too Well, 3 v., 2s 6d, 
and Twelve Hundred others, 

The NEW SALE CATALOGUE (just out) is for- 
warded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








Ready this day, square 12mo, cloth, elegant, gilt sides, 
5s, post free. 

M ETRICAL EPITAPHS, ANCIENT 

and MODERN. Edited by the Rev. JoHN 

Author of 


Boorn, B.A., Cambridge, “ Epigrams, 
Ancient and Modern.” 
BiIckERS and SON, Leicester square, London; and at 


ton. 


ROQUET, CRICKET, and GARDEN 
TENTS.—BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of MARQUEES and TENTS 
for Croquet, Cricket, Archery, &c., forwarded post free 
on application. Temporary Rooms on Hire for Fétes, 
Balls, Dinners, &c.—Be particular to address Benjamin 
Edgington (only), 2 Duke street, London bridge, 8.E. 
No other establishment, 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Saints and Sinners; or, In 
=e 


Spiritual Wives, By Hepworth 
Dixon, Author of * New America.” Fourts Epi- 
—_ with a new Preface. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. 


By G. L, TOTTENHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols. 21s, 
From THe Times, APRIL 9.—* There are many inter- 
esting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Totten- 
ham’s book, The author deserves credit for the pains- 
taking fidelity with which he introduces us to the 
successive scenes of a University man's career. Many 
of his descriptions are given with a good deal of spirit. 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By M. BeTHramM Epwarps, Author of “ A Winter 
with the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Noble Woman. By J. 


. 
JEAFFRESON, Author of “Live it Down.” SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

“The book now before us owes its existence to good 
honest work, and it has other merits also, Many of the 
descriptive passages are excellent, and there is real 
humour in the story, as well as real pathos.” —Saturday 
Review, 

“A very pleasant book. Tho story has a healthy, 
genuine reality which makes it charming.”—Athenwum, 


From Olympus to Hades. B 


Mrs. Fornestex, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols, 


The Cou>tess’s Cross. By Mrs. 


EvERTON, ols. 

“This story, wuich possesses a charm that is quite 
indescribable, is evidently the work of a very accom- 
plished lady, one familiar with the best society. The 
heroine interests us from the first, for very seldom has 
amore charming creature fitted across the flelds of 


romance.”—U, S, Mag. 
Country Coteries. By Lady 
ing novel.”—Ath 


CHATTERTON, 3 vols. 
“A clever and 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 


Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 
8 vols. (Just ready. 


I ARGE DIAGRAMSof MACHINERY, 
_4 MANUFACTURES, &c., for SCHOOLS or 
LECTURES. 

Clearly illustrating the principles and working parts 
of important Machines, the operations of Manufactures, 
Mining, &¢ , comprising :—1, Condensing Steam Engine 
—2, High-Pressure Engine—3, Locomotive Engine—4, 
Marine Engine—d, Marine Screw Engine—6, Electric 
Telegraph—7, Blast Furnace—8, Manufacture of Gas— 
9, Paper-Making Machine—10, Printing Machine—I1, 
Pumps—12, Fire Engine—13, Hydraulic Press—14, 

‘hrashing Machi 15, Flour Mill—16, Principle of 
the Watch—17, Mechanism of the Clock—18, Distilling 
—19, Gas Meter—20, The Barometer and its Uses—21, 
Malting and Brewing—22, Manufacture of Glass—23, 
Horizontal Steam Engine—24, Portable Engine—25, 
Steam Line-of-Battle Ship—26, Coal Mining—27, Cotton 
Plant and its Cultivation. 

All on large sheets, boldly drawn and coloured, with 
description, 3s 6d cach; or mounted and varnished, 53 
each. 











London: JAMES REYNOLDS, 174 Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 


from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Tilustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 





2 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By 
TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 8yo, with 2 Maps, 18s. 


3 
HE EARLS of GRANARD: a Memoir of the 


Noble Family of Forbes, Written by Admiral the Hon. JoHN FoRBEs, and 
edited by GEORGE ARTHUR HASTINGS, present Earl of Granard, K.P, 8vo, 10s. 


4 
HE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: a Third 


Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
SHIPLEY, M.A, 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. (On Tuesday next. 


CONTENTS. 
. REPORT of the RITUAL COMMISSION. By Rev. Dr. Littledale. 
. DEFECTS in the TRAINING of GIRLS. By a Mother. 
. INVOCATION of SAINTS. By Rev. Canon Humble, M.A. 
. MISSIONS and PREACHING ORDERS. By Rev. J. E. Vaux, M.A. 
. ABOLITION of MARRIAGE. By A. R. Cooke. 
. SCHOOLS of THOUGHT in the CHURCH. By Rev. S. B. Gould, 


MLA, 


. IMMORAL LITERATURE. 

. CHARITABLE TRUSTS and their FUTURE. By C. Browne, M.A. 
. The SUPERNATURAL. By Rev. E. G. Wood, M.A. 

10. ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. By Rev. J. R. Lunn, B.D. 
11. SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. By Rev. J. S. Pollock, M.A. 
12. RETREATS. By Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 

13. PRAYERS for the DEAD. By Rev. P. Cheyne. 

14, PRIESTS and PHYSICIANS. By A. Meadows, M.D. 
15. CHURCH POLITICS. By Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, M.A. 
16. ART and RELIGION. By W. Burges, F.R.1.B.A. 

17. The NATAL SCANDAL. By a Layman. 


SON & Ot OO toe 


5 
HE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENERATIONS ; 


or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to ali Christians. 
By the Rey, RAPHAEL MELIA, D.D., P.S.M. 8vo, with 178 Graphotype Illustrations, 
price 14s, 


6 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By S. Davip- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


7 
OCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 
a4 a> German of Dr. E. ZELLER. By the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 


8 
(TALES from ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 


G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories from the 


Greek Classics, complete in 1 vol. [Next week. 


9 
K O. MULLER’S HISTORY of the LITERA- 
-&.@ TURE of ANCIENT GREECE, continued after the Author's death by 
J. W. DoNALDSON, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New Impres- 
sion, 3 vols. 8yo, Portrait, 21s, 
10 
THE SILVER STORE. Collected from Medieval, 
Christian,and Jewish Mines. By SABINEBARING-GOULD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
price 6s, 


ll 
WN AX MULLER’S CHIPS from a GERMAN 
WORKSHOP: being Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, 
Traditions, and Customs. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


12 
HE Rev. Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN 
PRIMER; or, First Latin Lessons, New Edition, adapted to the Principles 
of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 2s. 
13 
OUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at 


the Royal Institution. By Professor JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8yo, with Portrait and Woodcuts, 9s. 


14 
Ht? a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Jonn 


TYNDALL, LL.D.,F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, 10s 6d, 


: 15 
"THE SEA FISHERMAN, comprising the Chief 


Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at 
Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J. C. WiLcocks, Second Edition, 
enlarged, with above 100 Woodcut Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER 





SECOND EDITION, 


TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS” 


Occupies Nine Pages of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY 
Price One Shilling. 


“One of the finest bits of blank verse that Tennyson has ever i 
breaks of exquisite sweetness and smoothness—like quiet, shady litte ith 
a full-flowing river."—/all Mall Gazette. Paces in 


“It will be read by everybody because it is written by the Laureate, 4nd it shoulg 


be read by everybody; firstly, for that good reason, and secondly. be i 
poem of singular beauty and power.”—Punch, Ys because it ing 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, 3B 


Sir S. W. Baker. Third Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Tustratiog, 


8vo, 21s, (This day, 
NEW POEMS. By Marruew Arnotp. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s 6d. (This day, 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS’ POEMS, 


SONGS, and LETTERS. Edited by ALEXANDER SMITH. Royal feap, 8y, 
33 6d. [This day % 


The CONNECTION of CHURCH and STATE. An 


Address delivered at Sion College. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of 
Westminster. Second Edition. 8vo, swd, 1s. [This day, 


CHOICE NOTES on the GOSPEL of St. MATTHEW, 


Drawn from Old and New Sources. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. (This day, 


On METHODS of ELECTING REPRESENTA. 


TIVES. By H.R. Droop, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 8y9 
swd, ls, [This day, 


EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER. — Expository 


Sermons. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Third Edition. Crowg 
8vo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after Karr, 


HALy, with corrections and additions by the Rey. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Feap, 


8vo, 6s, (This day 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part I. Angles, 

Triangles, Parallels, &c. Compiled by J. M. WILSON, M.A., Mathematica? 

Master at Rugby School. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. {This day, 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 


with numerous Examples, By I. TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day is published, No. X., for MAY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Llustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fitz 
GERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 
McCarrTuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &. 1 vol. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. 

SECOND EDITION. 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W.H. 


RUSSELL, LL.D., of the Zimes. Reprinted from Tinsley's Magazine, 3 yols, 

A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 3 vels. [This day. 
SORROW on the SEA: a New Novel. By Lady Wood, 

Author of “Sabina,” &. 3 vols, [This day. 

A NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. [Vou ready. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas, 


(Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &€. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. 


3 vols. [Now ready. 
MARTYRS to FASHION. A Novel. By Joseph Verey- 
3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell Gray, Author of 

“Never—for Ever.” In 3 vols. [Yearly ready. 
NOTICE.—In 1 vol., price 6s, the CHEAP EDITION of 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Now ready, price 2s, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone,” “Sword and Gown,” “ Brakespeare,” &c. 
Also, nearly ready, price 28, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of “Archie Lovell,” &- 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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